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ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 



It has more than once been suggested to me that I 
should translate Homer. That is a task for which I 
have neither the time nor the courage ; but the sug- 
gestion led me to regard yet more closely a poet whom 
I had already long studied, and for one or two years 
the works of Homer were seldom out of my hands. 
The study of classical literature is probably on the 
decline ; but, whatever may be the fate of this study 
in general, it is certain that as instruction spreads 
and the number of readers increases, attention will 
be more and more directed to the poetry of Homer, 
not indeed as part of a classical course, but as the 
most important poetical monument existing. Even 
within the last ten years two fresh translations of the 
Iliad have appeared in England : one by a man of 
great ability and genuine learning, Professor New- 
man ; the other by Mr. Wright, the conscientious 
and painstaking translator of Dante. It may safely 
be asserted that neither of these works will take rank 
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2 ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

as the standard translation of Homer ; that the task 
of rendering him will still be attempted by other 
translators. It may perhaps be possible to render 
to these some service, to save them some loss of 
labour, by pointing out rocks on which their prede- 
cessors have split, and the right objects on which a 
translator of Homer should fix his attention. 

It is disputed, what aim a translator should pro- 
pose to himself in dealing with his original. Even 
this preliminary is not yet settled. On one side it is 
said, that the translation ought to be such " that the 
reader should, if possible, forget that it is a transla- 
tion at all, and be lulled into the illusion that he is 
reading an original work; something original," (if the 
translation be in English), "from an English hand." 
The real original is in this case, it is said, " taken as 
a basis on which to rear a poem that shall affect our 
countrymen as the original may be conceived to have 
affected its natural hearers." On the other hand, 
Mr. Newman, who states the foregoing doctrine only 
to condemn it, declares that he " aims at precisely 
the opposite : to retain every peculiarity of the ori- 
ginal, so far as he is able, with the greater care the 
more foreign it may happen to be ; " so that it may 
"never be forgotten that he is imitating, and imi- 
tating in a different material." The translator's 
« first duty," says Mr. Newman, " is a historical one ; 
to be faithfid." Probably both sides would agree 
that the translator's " first duty is to be faithful ; " 
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LECTURE I. 3 

but the question at issue between them is, in what 
faithfulness consists. 

My one object is to give practical advice to 
a translator ; and I shall not the least concern my- 
self with theories of translation as such. But I 
advise the translator not to try €t to rear on the basis 
of the Iliad, a poem that shall affect our coun- 
trymen as the original may be conceived to have 
affected its natural hearers;" and for this simple 
reason, that we cannot possibly tell how the Iliad 
" affected its natural hearers." It is probably meant 
merely that he should try to affect Englishmen power- 
fully, as Homer affected Greeks powerfully ; but this 
direction is not enough, and can give no real guidance. 
For all great poets affect their hearers powerfully, 
but the effect of one poet is one thing, that of another 
poet another thing : it is our translator's business to 
reproduce the effect of Homer, and the most powerful 
emotion of the unlearned English reader can never 
assure him whether he has reproduced this, or whe- 
ther he has produced something else. So, again, he 
may follow Mr. Newman's directions, he may try to 
be " faithful," he may " retain every peculiarity of 
his original ; " but who is to assure him, who is to 
assure Mr. Newman himself, that, when he has done 
this, he has done that for which Mr. Newman enjoins 
this to be done, " adhered closely to Homer's manner 
and habit of thought?" Evidently the translator 
needs some more practical directions than these. No 
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4 ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

one can tell him how Homer affected the Greeks ; 
but there are those who can tell him how Homer 
affects them. These are scholars; who possess, at 
the same time with knowledge of Greek, adequate 
poetical taste and feeling. No translation will seem 
to them of much worth compared with the original ; 
but they alone can say, whether the translation pro- 
duces more or less the same effect upon them as the 
original. They are the only competent tribunal in 
this matter: the Greeks are dead; the unlearned 
Englishman has not the data for judging; and no 
man can safely confide in his own single judgment of 
his own work. Let not the translator, then, trust to 
his notions of what the ancient Greeks would have 
thought of him ; he will lose himself in the vague. 
Let him not trust to what the ordinary English reader 
thinks of him ; he will be taking the blind for his 
guide. Let him not trust to his own judgment of 
his own work; he may be misled by individual 
caprices. Let him ask how his work affects those 
who both know Greek and can appreciate poetry; 
whether to read it gives the Provost of Eton, or Pro- 
fessor Thompson at Cambridge, or Professor Jojvett 
here in Oxford, at all the same feeling which to read 
the original gives them. I consider that when Bent- 
ley said of Pope's translation, " it was a pretty poem, 
but must not be called Homer," the work, in spite of 
all its power and attractiveness, was judged. 

'iltav o <f>popifios oplosisp — "as the judicious would 
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LECTUBE I. 5 

determine " — that is a test to which everyone pro- 
fesses himself willing to submit his works. Unhap- 
pily, in most cases, no two persons agree as to who 
€( the judicious " are. In the present case, the am- 
biguity is removed : I suppose the translator at one 
with me as to the tribunal to which alone he should 
look for judgment; and he has thus obtained a 
practical test by which to estimate the real success of 
his work. How is he to proceed, in order that his 
work, tried by this test, may be found most success- 
ful ? 

First of all, there are certain negative counsels 
which I will give him. Homer has occupied men's 
minds so much, such a literature has arisen about 
him, that everyone who approaches him should re- 
solve strictly to limit himself to that which may 
directly serve the object for which he approaches him. 
I advise the translator to have nothing to do with the 
questions, whether Homer ever existed ; whether the 
poet of the Iliad be one or many; whether the Iliad be 
one poem or an Achilleis and an Iliad stuck together ; 
whether the Christian doctrine of the Atonement is 
shadowed forth in the Homeric mythology ; whether 
the Goddess Latona in any way prefigures the Virgin 
Mary, and so on. These are questions which have 
been discussed with learning, with ingenuity, nay, 
with genius ; but they have two inconveniences ; one 
general for all who approach them, one particular 
for the translator. The general inconvenience is, 
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6 ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

that there really exist no data for determining them. 
The particular inconvenience is, that their solution by 
the translator, even were it possible, could be of no 
benefit to his translation. 

I advise him, again, not to trouble himself with 
constructing a special vocabulary for his use in trans- 
lation ; with excluding a certain class of English 
words, and with confining himself to another class, 
in obedience to any theory about the peculiar qual- 
ities of Homer's style. Mr. Newman says that " the 
entire dialect of Homer being essentially archaic, 
that of a translator ought to be as much Saxo-Norman 
as possible, and owe as little as possible to the 
elements thrown into our language by classical learn- 
ing." Mr. Newman is unfortunate in the observance 
of his own theory; for I continually find in his 
franslation words of Latin origin, which seem to me 
quite alien to the simplicity of Homer: "responsive," 
for instance, which is a favourite word of Mr. New- 
man, to represent the Homeric d/Miftofisvos : 

Great Hector of the motley helm thus spake to her responsive. 
But thus responsively to him spake god-like Alexander. 

And the word " celestial," again, in the grand address 
of Zeus to the horses of Achilles, 

You, who are born celestial, from Eld and Death exempted I 

seems to me in that place exactly to jar upon the 
feeling as too bookish. But, apart from the question 
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LECTURE I. 7 

of Mr. Newman's fidelity to his own theory, such a 
theory seems to me both dangerous for a translator 
and false in itself. Dangerous for a translator ; be- 
cause, wherever one finds such a theory announced, 
(and one finds it pretty often), it is generally followed 
by an explosion of pedantry ; and pedantry is of all 
things in the world the most un- Homeric. False in 
itself; because, in fact, we owe to the Latin element 
in our language most of that very rapidity and clear 
decisiveness by which it is contradistinguished from 
the German, and in sympathy with the languages of 
Greece and Borne : so that to limit an English trans- 
lator of Homer to words of Saxon origin is to de- 
prive him of one of his special advantages for trans- 
lating Homer. In Voss's well-known translation of 
Homer, it is precisely the qualities of his German 
language itself, something heavy and trailing both 
in the structure of its sentences and in the words of 
which it is composed, which prevent his translation, 
in spite of the hexameters, in spite of the fidelity, 
from creating in us the impression created by the 
Greek. Mr. Newman's prescription, if followed, 
would just strip the English translator of the advan- 
tage which he has over Voss. 

The frame of mind in which we approach an 
author influences our correctness of appreciation of 
him; and Homer should be approached by a trans- 
lator in the simplest frame of mind possible. Modern 
sentiment tries to make the ancient not less than 
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8 ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

the modern world its own ; but against modern 
sentiment in its applications to Homer the trans- 
lator, if he would feel Homer truly — and unless he 
feels him truly, how can he render him truly? — 
cannot be too much on his guard. For example : 
the writer of an interesting article on English trans- 
lations of Homer, in the last number of the National 
Keview, quotes, I see, with admiration, a criticism of 
Mr. Kuskin on the use of the epithet <f>val£oo9, 
" life-giving," in that beautiful passage, in the third 
book of the Iliad, which follows Helen's mention of 
her brothers Castor and Pollux as alive, though they 
were in truth dead : 

&S <j>aro' tovq £' ij^rj Kareyev </>vai£ooQ ala 
iv AaiceSaifAoi'i avdi, (j>i\rj kv irarptii yairj. 

"The poet," says Mr. Buskin, "has to speak of 
the earth in sadness ; but he will not let that sadness 
affect or change his thought of it. No; though 
Castor and Pollux be dead, yet the earth is our 
mother still, — fruitful, life-giving." This is just a 
specimen of that sort of application of modern sen- 
timent to the ancients, against which a student, who 
wishes to feel the ancients truly, cannot too resolutely 
defend himself. It reminds one, as, alas ! so much 
of Mr. Buskin's writing reminds one, of those words 
of the most delicate of living critics : te Comme tout 
genre de composition a son ecueil particulier, cdui 

* Wad, iii, 243. 
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LECTURE I. 9 

du genre romanesque, dest le faux" The reader 
may feel moved as he reads it ; but it is not the less 
an example of " le faux " in criticism ; it is false. 
It is not true, as to that particular passage, that 
Homer called the earth <f>v<ri£oo9 because, " though 
he had to speak of the earth in sadness, he would 
not let that sadness change or affect his thought of 
it," but consoled himself by considering that " the 
earth is our mother still, — fruitful, life-giving." It 
is not true, as a matter of general criticism, that 
this kind of sentimentality, eminently modern, in- 
spires Homer at all. "From Homer and Polygnotus 
I every day learn more clearly," says Goethe, " that 
in our life here above ground we have, properly 
speaking, to enact Hell* :" — if the student must ab- 
solutely have a key-note to the Iliad, let him take 
this of Goethe, and see what he can do with it ; it 
will not, at any rate, like the tender pantheism of 
Mr. Euskin, falsify for him the whole strain of 
Homer. 

These are negative counsels ; I come to the posi- 
tive. When I say, the translator of Homer should 
above all be penetrated by a sense of four qualities 
of his author : — that he is eminently rapid ; that he 
is eminently plain and direct both in the evolution 
of his thought and in the expression of it, that is, 
both in his syntax and in his words; that he is 
eminently plain and direct in the substance of his 

* Brie/wechsel ztvischen Schiller and Goethe, vi, 230. 
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10 OX TRANSLATING HOMER. 

thought, that is, in his matter and ideas; and, 
finally, that he is eminently noble; — I probably seem 
to be saying what is too general to be of much 
service to anybody. Yet it is strictly true that, for 
want of duly penetrating themselves with the first- 
named quality of Homer, his rapidity, Cowper and 
Mr. Wright have failed in rendering him; that, 
for want of duly appreciating the second-named 
quality, his plainness and directness of style and 
diction, Pope and Mr. Sotheby have failed in ren- 
dering him ; that for want of appreciating the third, 
his plainness and directness of ideas, Chapman has 
failed in rendering him ; while for want of appre- 
ciating the fourth, his nobleness, Mr. Newman, who 
has clearly seen some of the faults of his prede- 
cessors, has yet failed more conspicuously than any 
of them. 

Coleridge says, in his strange language, speaking of 
the union of the human soul with the divine essence, 
that this takes place, 

Whene'er the mist, which stands 'twixt God and thee, 
Defecates to a pure transparency ; 

and so, too, it may be said of that union of the 
translator with his original, which alone can produce 
a good translation, that it takes place when the mist 
which stands between them — the mist of alien modes 
of thinking, speaking, and feeling on the translator's 
part — " defecates to a pure transparency," and dis- 
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LECTURE I. 11 

appears. But between Cowper and Homer — (Mr. 
Wright repeats in the main Cowper's manner, as 
Mr. Sotheby repeats Pope's manner, and neither Mr. 
Wright's translation nor Mr. Sotheby's has, I must 
be forgiven for saying, any proper reason for exist- 
ing) — between Cowper and Homer there is inter- 
posed the mist of Cowper's elaborate Miltonic manner, 
entirely alien to the flowing rapidity of Homer ; be- 
tween Pope and Homer there is interposed the mist of 
Pope's literary artificial manner, entirely alien to the 
plain naturalness of Homer's manner ; between Chap- 
man and Homer there is interposed the mist of the 
fancifulness of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to 
the plain directness of Homer's thought and feeling; 
while between Mr. Newman and Homer is inter- 
posed a cloud of more than ^Egyptian thickness — 
namely, a manner, in Mr. Newman's version, eminently 
ignoble, while Homer's manner is eminently noble. 
I do not despair of making all these propositions 
clear to a student who approaches Homer with a free 
mind. First, Homer is eminently rapid, and to this 
rapidity the elaborate movement of Miltonic blank 
verse is alien. The reputation of Cowper, that most 
interesting man and excellent poet, does not depend 
on his translation of Homer ; and in his preface to 
the second edition, he himself tells us that he felt — 
he had too much poetical taste not to feel — on re- 
turning to his own version after six or seven years, 
" more dissatisfied with it himself than the most diffi- 
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12 ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

cult to be pleased of all his judges." And he was 
dissatisfied with it for the right reason — that "it 
seemed to him deficient in the grace of ease. 99 Yet 
he seems to have originally misconceived the manner 
of Homer so much, that it is no wonder he rendered 
him amiss. " The similitude of Milton's manner to 
that of Homer is such," he says, " that no person 
familiar with both can read either without being re- 
minded of the other ; and it is in those breaks and 
pauses to which the numbers of the English poet 
are so much indebted both for their dignity and 
variety, that he chiefly copies the Grecian." It would 
be more true to say : " The unlikeness of Milton's 
manner to that of Homer is such, that no person 
familiar with both can read either without being 
struck with his difference from the other ; and it is 
in his breaks and pauses that the English poet is 
most unlike the Grecian." 

The inversion and pregnant conciseness of Milton 
or Dante are, doubtless, most impressive qualities of 
style ; but they are the very opposites of the direct- 
ness and flowingness of Homer, which he keeps alike 
in passages of the simplest narrative, and in those of 
the deepest emotion. Not only, for example, are 
these lines of Cowper un-Homeric : 

So numerous seem'd those fires the banks between 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece 
In prospect all of Troy ; 

where the position of the word (t blazing " gives an 
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LECTURE I. 13 

entirely un-Homeric movement to this simple pas- 
sage, describing the fires of the Trojan camp outside 
of Troy ; but the following lines, in that very highly- 
wrought passage where the horse of Achilles answers 
his master's reproaches for having left Patroclus on 
the field of battle, are equally un-Homeric : 

For not through sloth or tardiness on us 
Aught chargeable, have Ilium's sons thine arms 
Stript from Patroclus' shoulders ; but a God 
Matchless in battle, offspring of bright-hair' d 
Latona, him contending in the van 
Slew, for the glory of the chief of Troy. 

Here even the first inversion, " have Ilium's sons 
thine arms Stript from Patroclus' shoulders," gives 
the reader a sense of a movement not Homeric ; and 
the second inversion, "a God him contending in 
the van Slew," gives this sense ten times stronger. 
Instead of moving on without check, as in reading 
the original, the reader twice finds himself, in read- 
ing the translation, brought up and checked. Homer 
moves with the same simplicity and rapidity in the 
highly-wrought as in the simple passage. 

It is in vain that Cowper insists on his fidelity : 
"my chief boast is that I have adhered closely to 
my original : " — " the matter found in me, whether the 
reader like it or not, is found also in Homer ; and the 
matter not found in me, how much soever the reader 
may admire it, is found only in Mr. Pope." To 
suppose that it is fidelity to an original to give its 
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14 ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

matter, unless you at the same time give its manner ; 
or, rather, to suppose that you can really give its 
matter at all, unless you can give its manner, is just 
the mistake of our pre-Eaphaelite school of painters, 
who do not understand that the peculiar effect of 
nature resides in the whole and not in the parts. So 
the peculiar effect of a poet resides in his manner 
and movement, not in his words taken separately. 
It is well known how conscientiously literal is Cowper 
in his translation of Homer. It is well known how 
extravagantly free is Pope : 

So let it be! 
Portents and prodigies are lost on me : 

that is Pope's rendering of the words, 

Eay0e t ri /not Bavarov fiavreveai ; ob$i rt at %pfr * 
Xanthut , why propheslest thou my death to me ? thou needest not at all ; 

yet, on the whole, Pope's translation of the Iliad is 
more Homeric than Cowper's, for it is more rapid. 

Pope's movement, however, though rapid, is not 
of the same kind as Homer's ; and here I come to 
the real objection to rhyme in a translation of 
Homer. It is commonly said that rhyme is to be 
abandoned in a translation of Homer, because " the 
exigences of rhyme," to quote Mr. Newman, " posi- 
tively forbid faithfulness ; " because " a just transla- 
tion of any ancient poet in rhyme," to quote Cowper, 
" is impossible." This, however, is merely an acci- 

* Iliad, xix, 420. 
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dental objection to rhyme. If this were all, it might 
be supposed that if rhymes were more abundant, 
Homer could be adequately translated in rhyme. 
But this is not so ; there is a deeper, a substantial ob- 
jection to rhyme in a translation of Homer. It is, 
that rhyme inevitably tends to pair lines which in 
the original are independent, and thus the move- 
ment of the poem is changed. In these lines of 
Chapman, for instance, from Sarpedon's speech to 
Grlaucus, in the twelfth book of the Iliad : 

friend, if keeping back 
Would keep back age from us, and death, and that we might not wrack 
In this life's human sea at all, but that deferring now 
We shunn'd death ever, — nor would I half this vain valour show, 
Nor glorify a folly so, to wish thee to advance ; 
But since we mtist go, though not here, and that besides the chance 
Proposed now, there are infinite fates, &c 

here the necessity of making the line, 

Nor glorify a folly so, to wish thee to advance ; 

rhyme with the line which follows it, entirely changes 
and spoils the movement of the passage. 

"Ovre Ktv avrbs iv\ wpwrottri fjta\oifxriv 
ovre Ke <re <rr£\\oipi fia\riy lc icvci&veipav* 

Neither would I myself go forth to fight with the foremost, 
Nor would I urge thee on to enter the glorious battle : 

says Homer ; there he stops, and begins an oppos2d 

movement : 

* Eiad t xii, 324. 
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VVV 3' €/i7TIJC yaf> KrJD£Q lty£(TTa<7LV BcLVCLTOlO 

But — for a thousand fates of death stand close to us always — 

this line, in which Homer wishes to go away with 
the most marked rapidity from the line before, 
Chapman is forced, by the necessity of rhyming, 
intimately to connect with the line before. 

But since we mttst go, though not here, and that besides the chance — 

the moment the word chance strikes our ear, we are 
irresistibly carried back to advance and to the whole 
previous line, which, according to Homer's own feel- 
ing, we ought to have left behind us entirely, and to 
be moving farther and farther away from. 

Ehyme certainly, by intensifying antithesis, can 
intensify separation, and this is precisely what Pope 
does ; but this balanced rhetorical antithesis, though 
very effective, is entirely un-Homeric. And this is 
what I mean by saying that Pope fails to render 
Homer, because he does not render his plainness 
and directness of style and diction. Where Homer 
marks separation by moving away, Pope marks it 
by antithesis. No passage could show this better 
than the passage I have just quoted, on which I 
will pause for a moment. 

Eobert Wood, whose Essay on the Genius of 
Homer is mentioned by Goethe as one of the books 
which fell into his hands when his powers were first 
developing themselves, and strongly interested him, 
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LECTURE I. 17 

relates of this passage a striking story. He says 
that in 1762, at the end of the Seven Years' War, 
being then Under-Secretary of State, he was directed 
to wait upon the President of the Council, Lord 
Granville, a few days before he died, with the pre- 
liminary articles of the Treaty of Paris, " I found 
him," he continues, "so languid, that I proposed 
postponing my business for another time; but he 
insisted that I should stay, saying, it could not pro- 
long his life to neglect his duty ; and repeating the 
following passage out of Sarpedon's speech, he dwelled 
with particular emphasis on the third line, which 
recalled to his mind the distinguishing part he had 
taken in public affairs : 

o> wi7rov, el fiev yap iroXeyLOV wept rovde (j>vy6rre 

alel tiff piWoifiev ayripu) t a6ava.ru) re 

e(T<re(rd\ ovte Key ah roc ev\ irp utokti fjta^oi fxrj v,* 

ovre kb ae trreWotfii fJLa-^rjv eg Kvtiiaveipav* 

vvv S' — epirriQ yap Krjpec eQeoracriv Oavaroio 

pvpiaij &c ovk eon <j>vye1v fiporor ovh* viraXv^ai — 

lopey. . . 

His Lordship repeated the last word several times 
with a calm and determinate resignation ; and after 
a serious pause of some minutes, he desired to hear 
the Treaty read, to which he listened with great 
attention, and recovered spirits enough to declare the 
approbation of a dying statesman (I use his own 

* These are the words on which Lord Granyille " dwelled with 
particular emphasis," 
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18 ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

words) ' on the most glorious war, and most honour- 
able peace, this nation ever saw.' " * 

I quote this story, first, because it is interesting as 
exhibiting the English aristocracy at its very height 
of culture, lofty spirit, and greatness, towards the 
middle of the last century. I quote it, secondly, 
because it seems to me to illustrate Goethe's saying 
which I mentioned, that our life, in Homer's view of 
it, represents a conflict and a hell; and it brings 
out, too, what there is tonic and fortifying in this 
doctrine. I quote it, lastly, because it shows that the 
passage is just one of those in translating which Pope 
will be at his best, a passage of strong emotion and 
oratorical movement, not of simple narrative or 
description. 

Pope translates the passage thus : 

. . Could all our care elude the gloomy grave 

Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war : 
But since, alas ! ignoble age must come, 
Disease, and death's inexorable doom ; 
The life which others pay, let us bestow, 
And give to fame, what we to nature owe. 

Nothing could better exhibit Pope's prodigious 
talent ; and nothing, too, could be better in its own 
way. But, as Bentley said, « You must not call it 
Hon\er." One feels that Homer's thought has passed 
through a literary and rhetorical crucible, and come 

* Robert Wood, Essay on the Original Genius and Writings of 
Homer i London,! 7 75; p. vii 
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out highly intellectualised; come out in a form 

which strongly impresses us, indeed, but which no 

longer impresses us in the same way as when it was 

uttered by Homer. The antithesis of the last two 

lines: 

The life which others pay, let us bestow, 
And give to fame, what we to nature owe : 

is excellent, and is just suited to Pope's heroic couplet; 
but neither the antithesis itself, nor the couplet which 
conveys it, is suited to the feeling or to the movement 
of the Homeric lofiev. 

A literary and intellectualised language is, however, 
in its own way well suited to grand matters ; and 
Pope, with a language of this kind and his own axl- 
mirable talent, comes off well enough as long as he 
has passion, or oratory, or a great crisis, to deal with. 
Even here, as I have been pointing out, he does not 
render Homer; but he and his style are in themselves 
strong. It is when he comes to level passages, pas- 
sages of narrative or description, that he and his style 
are sorely tried, and prove themselves weak. A per- 
fectly plain direct style can of course convey the 
simplest matter as naturally as the grandest ; indeed, 
it must be harder for it, one would say, to convey a 
grand matter worthily and nobly, than to convey a 
common matter, as alone such a matter should be 
conveyed, plainly and simply. But the style of Kas- 
selas is incomparably better fitted to describe a sage 
philosophising than a soldier lighting his camp-fire* 

c 2 
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Tiie style of Pope is not the style of Basselas ; but it 
is equally a literary style, equally unfitted to describe 
a simple matter with the plain naturalness of Homer. 

Every one knows the passage at the end of the 
eighth book of the Iliad, where the fires of the Trojan 
encampment are likened to the stars. It is very far 
from my wish to hold Pope up to ridicule, so I shall 
not quote the commencement of the passage, which 
in the original is of great and celebrated beauty, and 
in translating which Pope has been singularly and 
notoriously unfortunate. But the latter part of the 
passage, where Homer leaves the stars, and comes to 
the Trojan fires, treats of the plainest, most matter- 
of-fact subject possible, and deals with this, as Homer 
always deals with every subject, in the plainest and 
most straightforward style. " So many in number, 
between the ships and the streams of Xanthus, shone 
forth in front of Troy the fires kindled by the Trojans. 
There were kindled a thousand fires in the plain ; and 
by each one there sate fifty men in the light of the 
blazing fire. And the horses, munching white barley 
and rye, and standing by the chariots, waited for the 
bright-throned Morning.* 

In Pope's translation, this plain story becomes the 
following : 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And brighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 

The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

* Iliad, viii, 560. 
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A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber' d arms, by fits, thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 

It is for passages of this sort, which, after all, form 
the bulk of a narrative poem, that Pope's style is so 
bad. In elevated passages he is powerful, as Homer 
is powerful, though not in the same way; but in plain 
narrative, where Homer is still powerful and delight- 
ful, Pope, by the inherent fault of his style, is inef- 
fective and out of taste. Wordsworth says somewhere, 
that wherever Virgil seems to have composed " with 
his eye on the object," Dryden fails to render him. 
Homer invariably composes "with his eye on the 
object," whether the object be a moral or a material 
one : Pope composes with his eye on his style, into 
which he translates his object, whatever it is. That, 
therefore, which Homer conveys to us immediately, 
Pope conveys to us through a medium. He aims at 
turning Homer's sentiments pointedly and rhetori- 
cally; at investing Homer's description with orna- 
ment and dignity. A sentiment may be changed by 
being put into a pointed and oratorical form, yet 
may still be very effective in that form; but a 
description, the moment it takes its eyes off that 
which it is to describe, and begins to think of orna- 
menting itself, is worthless. 

Therefore, I say, the translator of Homer should 
c 3 
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penetrate himself with a sense of the plainness and 
directness of Homer's style ; of the simplicity with 
which Homer's thought is evolved and expressed. He 
has Pope's fate before his eyes, to show him what a 
divorce may be created even between the most gifted 
translator and Homer by an artificial evolution of 
thought and a literary cast of style. 

Chapman's style is not artificial and literary like 
Pope's, nor his movement elaborate and self-retarding 
like the Miltonic movement of Cowper. He is plain- 
spoken, fresh, vigorous, and to a certain degree, 
rapid ; and all these are Homeric qualities. I cannot 
say that I think the movement of his fourteen-syllable 
line, which has been so much commended, Homeric ; 
but on this point I shall have more to say by and 
bye, when I come to speak of Mr. Newman's metrical 
exploits. But it is not distinctly anti-Homeric, like the 
movement of Milton's blank verse ; and it has a ra- 
pidity of its own. Chapman's diction, too, is generally 
good, that is, appropriate to Homer ; above all, the 
syntactical character of his style is appropriate. 
With these merits, what prevents his translation from 
being a satisfactory version of Homer ? Is it merely 
the want of literal faithfulness to his original, imposed 
upon him, it is said, by the exigences of rhyme ? 
Has this celebrated version, which has so many ad- 
vantages, no other and deeper defect than that ? Its 
author is a poet, and a poet, too, of the Elizabethan 
age; the golden age of English literature as it is 
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called, and on the whole truly called ; for, whatever 
be the defects of Elizabethan literature, (and they are 
great), we have no development of our literature to 
compare with it for vigour and richness. This age, 
too, showed what it could do in translating, by pro- 
ducing a master-piece, its version of the Bible. 

Chapman's translation has often been praised as 
eminently Homeric. Keats's fine sonnet in its honour 
everyone knows ; but Keats could not read the original, 
and therefore could not really judge the translation. 
Coleridge, in praising Chapman's version, says at the 
same time, " it will give you small idea of Homer." 
But the grave authority of Mr. Hallam pronounces 
this translation to be " often exceedingly Homeric ; " 
and its latest editor boldly declares, that by what, 
with a deplorable style, he calls " his own innative 
Homeric genius," Chapman "has thoroughly identified 
himself with Homer;" and that "we pardon him 
even for his digressions, for they are such as we feel 
Homer himself would have written." 

I confess that I can never read twenty lines of 
Chapman's version without recurring to Bentley's 
cry, "This is not Homer !" and that from a deeper 
cause than any unfaithfulness occasioned by the fetters 
of rhyme. 

I said that there were four things which eminently 
distinguished Homer, and with a sense of which 
Homer's translator should penetrate himself as fully 

c 4 
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as possible. One of these four things was, the plain- 
ness and directness of Homer's ideas. I have just 
been speaking of the plainness and directness of his 
style ; but the plainness and directness of the contents 
of his style, of iris ideas themselves, is not less re- 
markable. But as eminently as Homer is plain, so 
eminently is the Elizabethan literature in general, 
and Chapman in particular, fanciful. Steeped in hu- 
mours and fantasticality up to its very lips, the 
Elizabethan age, newly arrived at the free use of the 
human faculties after their long term of bondage and 
delighting to exercise them freely, suffers from its own 
extravagance in this first exercise of them, can hardly 
bring itself to see an object quietly or to describe it 
temperately. Happily, in the translation of the Bible, 
the sacred character of their original inspired the 
translators with such respect, that they did not dare to 
give the rein to their own fancies in dealing with it. 
But, in dealing with works of profane literature, in 
dealing with poetical works above all, which highly 
stimulated them, one may say that the minds of the 
Elizabethan translators were too active; that they 
could not forbear importing so much of their own, 
and this of a most peculiar and Elizabethan character, 
into their original, that they effaced the character of 
the original itself. 

Take merely the opening pages to Chapman's 
translation, the introductory verses, and the dedica- 
tions. You will find : 
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An Anagram of the name of our Dread Prince, 
My most gracious and sacred Maecenas, 
Henry Prince of Wales, 
Our Sunn, Heyr, Peace, life: 

Henry, son of James the First, to whom the work is 
dedicated. Then comes an address, 

To the sacred Fountain of Princes, 
Sole Empress of Beauty and Virtue, Anne Queen 
Of England, &c. 

All the Middle Age, with its grotesqueness, its 
conceits, its irrationality, is still in these opening 
pages ; they by themselves are sufficient to indicate 
to us what a gulf divides Chapman from the ** clear- 
est-soul'd " of poets, from Homer ; almost as great 
a gulf as that which divides him from Voltaire. 
Pope has been sneered at for saying that Chapman 
writes " somewhat as one might imagine Homer him- 
self to have written before he arrived at years of 
discretion." But the remark is excellent: Homer 
expresses himself like a man of adult reason, Chapman 
like a man whose reason has not yet cleared itself. For 
instance, if Homer had had to say of a poet, that he 
hoped his merit was now about to be fully established 
in the opinion of good judges, he was as incapable of 
saying this as Chapman says it — " Though truth in 
her very nakedness sits in so deep a pit, that from 
Gades to Aurora, and Ganges, few eyes can sound her, 
I hope yet those few here will so discover and con- 
firm that the date being out of her darkness in this 
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morning of our poet, he shall now gird his temples 
with the sun " — I say, Homer was as incapable of 
saying this in that manner, as Voltaire himself would 
have been. Homer, indeed, has actually an affinity 
with Voltaire in the unrivalled clearness and straight- 
forwardness of his thinking ; in the way in which he 
keeps to one thought at a time, and puts that 
thought forth in its complete natural plainness, instead 
of being led away from it by some fancy striking him 
in connection with it, and being beguiled to wander 
off with this fancy till his original thought, in its 
natural reality, knows him no more. What could 
better show us how gifted a race was this Greek 
race? The same member of it has not only the 
power of profoundly touching that natural heart of 
humanity which it is Voltaire's weakness that he 
cannot reach, but can also address the understanding 
with all Voltaire's admirable simplicity and ration- 
ality. 

My limits will not allow me to do more than 
shortly illustrate, from Chapman's version of the 
Iliad, what I mean when I speak of this vital differ- 
ence between Homer and an Elizabethan poet in 
the quality of their thought; between the plain 
simplicity of the thought of the one, and the curious 
complexity of the thought of the other. As in 
Pope's case, I carefully abstain from choosing pas- 
sages for the express purpose of making Chapman 
appear ridiculous; Chapman, like Pope, merits in 
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himself all respect, though he too, like Pope, fails to 
render Homer; 

In that tonic speech of Sarpedon, of which I have 
said so much, Homer, you may remember, has : 

el piiv yap, iroXepov irepl tovZe </>vy6vT£ 9 
aid $fl fiiWoifAty ayrjpa) t adavarm re 
etraetrd' — 

if, indeed, but once this battle avoided, 
We were for ever to live without growing old and immortal — 

Chapman cannot be satisfied with this, but must add 

a fancy to it : 

if keeping back 
Would keep back age from us, and death, and that we might not wrack 
In this life's human sea at all; 

and so on. Again ; in another passage which I have 
before quoted, where Zeus says to the horses of 
Peleus : 

rl trtp&'i Sofitv HrjXffi avaicri 
dwfrf ; vfjtctQ h'tarbv ayijpo) r adavarta re'* 

Why gave we you to royal Peleus, to a mortal? but ye are without 
old age, and immortal ; 

Chapman sophisticates this into : 

Why gave we you V a mortal king, when immortality 
And incapacity of age so dignifies your states ? 

Again ; in the speech of Achilles to his horses, where 
Achilles, according to Homer, says simply, "Take 
heed that ye bring your master safe back to the host 
of the Danaans, in some other sort than the last 
* Iliad, xvii, 443. 
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time, when the battle is ended," Chapman sophisti- 
cates this into : 

When, with Hood, for this day's fast observed, revenge shall yield 
Our heart satiety, bring us off. 

In Hector's famous speech, again, at his parting from 
Andromache, Homer makes him say: "Nor does 
my own heart so bid me," (to keep safe behind the 
walls), " since I have learned to be staunch always, 
and to fight among the foremost of the Trojans, busy 
on behalf of my father's great glory, and my own." * 
In Chapman's hands this becomes : 

The spirit I first did breathe 
Did never teach me that ; much less, since the contempt of death 
Was settled in me, and my mind knew what a worthy was, 
Whose office is to lead in fight, and give no danger pass 
Without improvement. In this fire must Hector's trial shine : 
Here must his country, father, friends, be in him made divine. 

You see how ingeniously Homer's plain thought is 
tormented, as the French would say, here. Homer 
goes on : " For well I know this in my mind and in 
my heart, the day will be, when sacred Troy shall 
perish : " 

ttrvtrat Ijfiap, 6V av iror 6\u>\tj "IAioc ipfi. 
Chapman makes this : 

And such a stormy day shall come, in mind and soul I know, 
When sacred Troy shall shed her tow y rs, for tears of overthrow. 

I might go on for ever, but I could not give jjou 
a better illustration than this last, of what I mean 

* Iliad, vi, 444. 
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by saying that the Elizabethan poet fails to render 
Homer because he cannot forbear to interpose a 
play of thought between his object and its expres- 
sion. Chapman translates his object into Eliza- 
bethan, as Pope translates it into the Augustan 
of Queen Anne; both convey it to us through a 
medium. Homer, on the other hand, sees his ob- 
ject and conveys it to its immediately. 

And yet, in spite of this perfect plainness and 
directness of Homer's style, in spite of this perfect 
plainness and directness of his ideas, he is eminently 
noble; he works as entirely in the grand style, he 
is as grandiose, as Phidias, or Dante, or Michael 
Angelo. This is what makes his translators despair. 
"To give relief," says Cowper, "to prosaic subjects," 
(such as dressing, eating, drinking, harnessing, 
travelling, going to bed), that is, to treat such sub- 
jects nobly, in the grand style, "without seeming 
unreasonably tumid, is extremely difficult." It is 
difficult, but Homer has done it; Homer is precisely 
the incomparable poet he is, because he has done it. 
His translator must not be tumid, must not be arti- 
ficial, must not be literary ; true : but then also he 
must not be common-place, must not be ignoble. 
I have shown you how translators of Homer fail by 
wanting rapidity, by wanting simplicity of style, by 
wanting plainness of thought : in a second lecture I 
will show you how a translator fails by wanting 
nobility. 
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II. 



I must repeat what I said ih beginning, that the 
translator of Homer ought steadily to keep in mind 
where lies the real test of the success of his transla- 
tion, what judges he is to try to satisfy. He is to 
try to satisfy scholars, because scholars alone have 
the means of really judging him. A scholar may be 
a pedant, it is true, and then his judgment will be 
worthless ; but a scholar may also have poetical feel- 
ing, and then he can judge him truly ; whereas all 
the poetical feeling in the world will not enable a 
man who is not a scholar to judge him truly. For 
the translator is to reproduce Homer, and the scholar 
alone has the means of knowing that Homer who is 
to be reproduced. He knows him but imperfectly, 
for he is separated from him by time, race, and lan- 
guage ; but he alone knows him at all. Yet people 
speak as if there were two real tribunals in this 
matter — the scholar's tribunal, and that of the general 
public. They speak as if the scholar's judgment was 
one thing, and the general public's judgment an- 
other ; both with their shortcomings, both with their 
liability to error; but both to be regarded by the 
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translator. The translator who makes verbal literal- 
ness his chief care "will," says a writer in the 
National Eeview whom I have already quoted, " be 
appreciated by the scholar accustomed to test a 
translation rigidly by comparison with the original, 
to look perhaps with excessive care to finish in 
detail rather than boldness and general effect, and 
find pardon even for a version that seems bare and 
bald, so it be scholastic and faithful." But, if the 
scholar in judging a translation looks to detail rather 
than to general effect, he judges it pedantically 
and ill. The appeal, however, lies not from the 
pedantic scholar to the general public, which can 
only like or dislike Chapman's version, or Pope's, or 
Mr. Newman's, but cannot judge them ; it lies from 
the pedantic scholar to the scholar who is not pe- 
dantic, who knows that Homer is Homer by his 
general effect, and not by his single words, and who 
demands but one thing in a translation — that it 
shall, as nearly as possible, reproduce for him the 
general effect of Homer. This, then, remains the one 
proper aim of the translator : to reproduce on the 
intelligent scholar, as nearly as possible, the general 
effect of Homer. Except so far as he reproduces 
this, he loses his labour, even though he may make 
a spirited Iliad of his own, like Pope, or translate 
Vomer's Hiad word for word, like Mr. Newman. 
If his proper aim were to stimulate in any manner 
possible the general public, he might be right in 
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following Pope's example ; if his proper aim were to 
help schoolboys to construe Homer, he might be 
right in following Mr. Newman's. But it is not : his 
proper aim is, I repeat it yet once more, to repro- 
duce on the intelligent scholar, as nearly as he can, 
the general effect of Homer. 

When, therefore, Cowper says, " My chief boast is 
that I have adhered closely to my original ; " when 
Mr. Newman says, "My aim is to retain every 
peculiarity of the original, to be faithful, exactly as 
is the case with the draughtsman of the Elgin 
marbles;" their real judge only replies: "It may 
be so ; reproduce then upon us, reproduce the effect 
of Homer, as a good copy reproduces the effect of 
the Elgin marbles." 

When, again, Mr. Newman tells us that " by an 
exhaustive process of argument and experiment" 
he has found a metre which is at once the metre of 
" the modern Greek epic," and a metre " like in 
moral genius " to Homer's metre, his judge has still 
but the same answer for him : " It may be so ; re- 
produce then on our ear something of the effect 
produced by the movement of Homer." 

But what is the general effect which Homer pro- 
duces on Mr. Newman himself? because, when we 
know this, we shall know whether he. and his judges 
are agreed at the outset, whether we may expect 
him, if he can reproduce the effect he feels, if his 
hand does not betray him in the execution, to 
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satisfy his judges and to succeed. If, however, Mr. 
Newman's impression from Homer is something quite 
different from that of his judges, then it can hardly 
be expected that any amount of labour or talent will 
enable him to reproduce for them their Homer. 

Mr. Newman does not leave us in doubt as to the 
general effect which Homer makes upon him. As I 
have told you what is the general effect which Homer 
makes upon me — that of a most rapidly moving poet, 
that of a poet most plain and direct in his style, that 
of a poet most plain and direct in his ideas, that of a 
poet eminently noble — so Mr. Newman tells us his 
general impression of Homer. " Homer's style," he 
says, "is direct, popular, forcible, quaint, flowing, 
garrulous." Again ; " Homer rises and sinks with 
his subject, is prosaic when it is tame, is low when it 
is mean." 

I lay my finger on four words in these two sen- 
tences of Mr. Newman, and I say that the man who 
could apply those words ttf Homer can never render 
Homer truly. The four words are these; quaint, 
garrulous, prosaic, low. Search the English lan- 
guage for a word which does not apply to Homer, 
and you could not fix on a better than quaint, unless 
perhaps you fixed on one of the other three. 

Again ; " to translate Homer suitably," says Mr. 
Newman, u we need a diction sufficiently antiquated 
to obtain pardon of the reader for its frequent home- 
liness." " I am concerned," he says again, " with the 

D 
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artistic problem of attaining a plausible aspect of 
moderate antiquity, while remaining easily intelligi- 
ble." And, again, he speaks of " the more antiquated 
style suited to this subject." Quaint ! antiquated ! — 
but to whom ? Sir Thomas Browne is quaint, and the 
diction of Chaucer is antiquated : does Mr. Newman 
suppose that Homer seemed quaint to Sophocles, when 
he read him, as Sir Thomas Browne seems quaint to 
us, when we read him ? or that Homer's diction 
seemed antiquated to Sophocles, as Chaucer's diction 
seems antiquated to us ? But we cannot really know, 
I confess, how Homer seemed to Sophocles: well then, 
to those who can tell us how he seems to them, to the 
living scholar, to our only present witness on this 
matter — does Homer make on the Provost of Eton, 
when he reads him, the impression of a poet quaint 
and antiquated? does he make this impression on 
Professor Thompson, or Professor Jowett? When 
Shakspeare says, " The princes orgulous" meaning 
" the proud princes," we say, " This is antiquated ; " 
when he says of the Trojan gates, that they, 

With massy staples 
And eorresponsive and fulfilling bolts 
Sperr up the sons of Troy — 

we say, u This is both quaint and antiquated." But 
does Homer ever compose in a language which pro- 
duces on the scholar at all the same impression as this 
language which I have quoted from Shakspeare? 
Never once. Shakspeare is quaint and antiquated in 
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the lines which I have just quoted ; but Shakspeare, 
need I say it? can compose, when he likes, when he 
is at his best, in a language perfectly simple, per- 
fectly intelligible ; in a language which, in spite of 
the two centuries and a half which part .its author 
from us, stops us or surprises us as little as the lan- 
guage of a contemporary. And Homer has not 
Shakspeare's variations : Homer always composes as 
Shakspeare composes at his best ; Homer is always 
simple and intelligible, as Shakspeare is often ; Homer 
is never quaint and antiquated, as Shakspeare is some- 
times. 

"When Mr. Newman says that Homer is garrulous, 
he seems, perhaps, to depart less widely from the 
common opinion than when he calls him quaint ; for 
is there not Horace's authority for asserting that 
" the good Homer sometimes nods," bonus doi^mitat 
Homerus ? and a great many people have come, from 
the currency of this well-known criticism, to re- 
present Homer to themselves as a diffuse old man, 
with the full-stocked mind, but also with the occa- 
sional slips and weaknesses, of old age. Horace has 
said better things than h is " bonus dormitat Homerus;" 
but he never meant by this, as I need not remind 
anyone who knows the passage, that Homer was gar- 
rulous, or anything of the kind. Instead, however, 
of either discussing what Horace meant,' or discussing 
Homer's garrulity as a general question, I prefer to 
bring to my mind some style which is garrulous, and 
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to ask myself, to ask you, whether anything at all of 
the impression made by that style, is ever made by 
the style of Homer. The mediaeval romancers, for 
instance, are garrulous ; the foDowing, to take out of 
a thousand instances the first which comes to hand, 
is in a garrulous manner. It is from the romance of 
Richard Cceur de Lion : 

Of my tale be not a-wondered ! 
The French says he slew an hundred 
(Whereof is made this English saw) 
Or he rested him any thraw. 
TTim followed many an Englis h knight 
That eagerly help him for to fight — 

and so on. Now the manner of that composition I 
call garrulous ; everyone will feel it to be garrulous ; 
everyone will understand what is meant when it is 
called garrulous. Then I ask the scholar — does 
Homer's manner ever make upon you, I do not say, 
the same impression of its garrulity as that passage, 
but does it make, ever for one moment, an impres- 
sion in the slightest way resembling, in the remotest 
degree akin to, the impression made by that passage 

;*of the mediaeval poet? I have no fear of the 

. answer. 
• I follow the same method with Mr. Newman's two 
other epithets, prosaic, and low. " Homer rises and 
sinks with his subject," says Mr. Newman; "is prosaic 
when it is tame, is low when it is mean." First I 
say, Homer is never, in any sense, to be with truth 
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called prosaic; he is never to be called low. He 
does not rise and sink with his subject; on the con- 
trary, his manner invests his subject, whatever his 
subject be, with nobleness. Then I look for an author 
of whom it may with truth be said, that he " rises 
and sinks with its subject, is prosaic when it is tame, 
is low when it is mean." Defoe is eminently such 
an author ; of Defoe's manner it may with perfect 
precision be said, that it follows his matter; his 
lifelike composition takes its character from the facts 
which it conveys, not from the nobleness of the 
composer. In Moll Flanders and Colonel Jack, 
Defoe is undoubtedly prosaic when his subject is 
tame, low when his subject is mean. Does Homer's 
manner in the Iliad, I ask the scholar, ever make 
upon him an impression at all like the impression 
made by Defoe's manner in Moll Flanders and 
Colonel Jack ? Does it not, on the contrary, leave 
him with an impression of nobleness, even when it 
deals with Thersites or with Irus? 

Well then, Homer is neither quaint, nor garrulous, 
nor prosaic, nor mean ; and Mr. Newman, in seeing 
him so, sees him differently from those who are to 
judge Mr. Newman's rendering of him. By point- 
ing out how a wrong conception of Homer affects 
Mr. Newman's translation, I hope to place in still 
clearer light those four cardinal truths which I pro- 
nounce essential for him who would have a right 
conception of Homer ; that Homer is rapid, that he 
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is plain and direct in word and style, that he is plain 
and direct, in his ideas, and that he is noble. 

Mr. Newman* says that in fixing on a style for 
suitably rendering Homer, as he conceives him, he 
"alights on the delicate line which separates the 
quaint from the grotesque." "I ought to be quaint," 
he says, " I ought not to be grotesque." This is a 
most unfortunate sentence. Mr. Newman is gro- 
tesque, which he himself says he ought not to be ; 
and he ought not to be quaint, which he himself says 
he ought to be. 

" No two persons will agree," says Mr. Newman, 
"as to where the quaint ends and the grotesque 
begins ; " and perhaps this is true. But, in order to 
avoid all ambiguity in the use of the two words, it is 
enough to say, that most persons would call an ex- 
pression which produced on them a very strong 
sense of its incongruity, and which violently surprised 
them, grotesque ; and an expression, which produced 
on them a slighter sense of its incongruity, and which 
more gently surprised them, quaint. Using the two 
words in this manner, I say, that when Mr. Newman 
translates Helen's words to Hector in the sixth book, 

Aaep ifjieio, Kvvog KaKo^yavov, oKpvoiatrriQ* — 

0, brother thou of me, who am a mischief- working vixen, 
A numbing horror — 

he is grotesque ; thaj; is, he expresses himself in a 
* Iliad, Ti, 344. 
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manner which produces on us a very strong sense of 
its incongruity, and which violently surprises us. I 
say, again, that when Mr. Newman translates the 
common line, 

Trjv 8 y'lfjLeifier eiretra fieyag KopvdaioXoc "Eicrtop — 
Great Hector of the motley helm then spake to her responsive — 

or the common expression evkvtj/jllSss' Ax<iiol, "dapper- 
greav'd Achaians" — he is quaint; that is, he expresses 
himself in a manner which produces on us a slighter 
sense of incongruity, and which more gently surprises 
us. But violent and gentle surprise are alike far from 
the scholar's spirit when he reads in Homer kwos 
/caxofirfxavovy or, tcopv0aio\o9 "E/cto/d, or, kvKvrjfjuZss 
'Aj(aioL These expressions no more seem odd to 
him than the simplest expressions in English. He 
is not more checked by any feeling of strangeness, 
strong or weak, when he reads them, than when he 
reads in an English book "the painted savage," or, 
"the phlegmatic Dutchman.'- Mr. Newman's ren- 
derings of them must, therefore, be wrong expressions 
in a translation of Homer; because they excite in 
the scholar, their only competent judge, a feeling 
quite alien to that excited in him by what they pro- 
fess to render. 

Mr. Newman, by expressions of this kind, is false to 
his original in two ways. He is false to him inasmuch 
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as he is ignoble ; for a noble air, and a grotesque air, 
the air of the address, 

Aaep IfieiOy kvioq KaKOfirf^avov, oKpvoiooriQ-^ 

and the air of the address, 

0, "brother thou of me, who am a mischief-working vixen, 
A numbing horror — 

are just contrary the one to the other: and he is false 
to him inasmuch as he is odd ; for an odd diction 
like Mr. Newman's, and a perfectly plain natural 
diction like Homer's — " dapper-greav'd Achaians" 
and EVKvrjfuSes 'A^ewoi' — are also just contrary the one 
to the other. Where, indeed, Mr. Newman got his 
diction, with whom he can have lived, what can be 
his test of antiquity and rarity for words, are ques- 
tions which I ask myself with bewilderment. He 
has prefixed to his translation a list of what he calls 
"the more antiquated or rarer words" which he has 
used. In this list appear, on the one hand, such 
words as doughty, grisly, lusty, noisome, ravin, which 
are familiar, one would think, to all the world ; on 
the other hand, such words as bragly, meaning, 
Mr. Newman tells us, "proudly fine;" bulkin, " a 
calf;" plump, "a mass;" and so on. "I am con- 
cerned," says Mr. Newman, "with the artistic pro- 
blem of attaining a plausible aspect of moderate 
antiquity, while remaining easily intelligible." But 
it seems to me that lusty is not antiquated; and 
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that bragly is not a word readily understood. That 
this word, indeed, and bulkin, may have " a plausible 
aspect of moderate antiquity," I admit ; but that they 
^are « easily intelligible," I deny. 

Mr. Newman's syntax has, I say it with pleasure, 
a much more Homeric cast than his vocabulary; his 
syntax, the mode in which his thought is evolved, 
although not the actual words in which it is ex- 
pressed, seems to me right in its general character, 
and the best feature of his version. It is not arti- 
ficial or rhetorical like Cowper's syntax or Pope's : 
it is simple, direct, and natural, and so far it is like 
Homer's. It fails, however, just where, from the in- 
herent fault of Mr. Newman's conception of Homer, 
one might expect it to fail — it fails in nobleness. It t 
presents the thought in a Way which is something : 
more than unconstrained — over-familiar ; something 
more than easy — free and easy. In this respect it \ 
is like the movement of Mr. Newman's version, like 
his rhythm ; for this, too, fails, in spite of some good 
qualities, by not being noble enough ; this, while it 
avoids the faults of being slow and elaborate, falls 
into a fault in the opposite direction, and is slip-shod. 
Homer presents his thought naturally ; but when Mr. 
Newman has, 

A thousand fires along the plain, I say, that night were burning — 

he presents his thought familiarly; in a style which 
may be the genuine style of ballad-poetry, but which 
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is not the style of Homer. Homer moves freely; 
but when Mr. Newman has, 

Infatuate ! oh that thou wert lord to some other ttrmy * — 

he gives himself too much freedom ; he leaves us too 
much to do for his rhythm ourselves, instead of 
giving to us a rhythm like Homer's, easy indeed, 
but mastering our ear with a fulness of power which 
is irresistible. 

I said that a certain style might be the genuine 
style of ballad-poetry, but yet not the style of 
Homer. The analogy of the ballad is ever present 
to Mr. Newman's thoughts in considering Homer; 
and perhaps nothing has more caused his faults than 
this analogy — this popular, but, it is time to say, 
this erroneous analogy. "The moral qualities of 
Homer's style," says Mr. Newman, « being like to 
those of the English ballad, we need a metre of the 
same genius. Only those metres, which by the very 
possession of these qualities are liable to degenerate 
into doggerel, are suitable to reproduce the ancient 
epic." " The style of Homer," he says in a passage 
which I have before quoted, "is direct, popular, 

* From the reproachful answer of Ulysses to Agamemnon, who 
had proposed an abandonment of their expedition. This is one of 
the "tonic " passages of the Iliad, so I quote it : 

Ah, unworthy king, some other inglorious army , 

Should' st thou command, not rule over us, whose portion for ever 
Zeus hath made it, from youth right up to age, to be winding 
Skeins of grievous wars, till every soul of us perish. 

Iliad, xiv, 84. 
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forcible, quaint, flowing, garrulous: in all these 
respects it is similar to the old English ballad." 
Mr. Newman, I need not say, is by no means alone in 
this opinion. " The most really and truly Homeric 
of all the creations of the English muse is," says 
Mr. Newman's critic in the National Eeview, "the 
ballad-poetry of ancient times ; and the association 
between metre and subject is one that it would be 
true wisdom to preserve." "It is confessed," says 
Chapman's last editor, Mr. Hooper, " that the four- 
teen-syllable verse," (that is, a ballad-verse), " is pe- 
culiarly fitting for Homeric translation." And the 
editor of Dr. Maginn's clever and popular Homeric 
Ballads assumes it as one of his author's greatest and 
most indisputable merits, that he was "the first 
who consciously realised to himself the truth that 
Greek ballads can be really represented in English 
only by a similar measure." 

" This proposition that Homer's poetry is ballad- 
poetiy, analogous to the well-known ballad-poetry 
of the English and other nations, has a certain small 
portion of truth in it, and at one time probably 
served a useful purpose, when it was employed to 
discredit the artificial and literary manner in which 
Pope and his school rendered Homer. But it has 
been so extravagantly over-used, the mistake which 
it was useful in. combating has so entirely lost the 
public favour, that it is now much more important 
to insist on the large part of error contained in it, 
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than to extol its small part of truth. It is time to 
say plainly that, whatever the admirers of our old 
ballads may think, the supreme form of epic poetry, 
the genuine Homeric mould, is not the form of the 
Ballad of Lord Bateman. I have myself shown 
the broad difference between Milton's manner and 
Homer's ; but, after a course of Mr. Newman and 
Dr. Maginn, I turn round in desperation upon them 
and upon the balladists who have misled them, and I 
exclaim : " Compared with you, Milton is Homer's 
double; there is, whatever you may think, ten 
thousand times more of the real strain of Homer 

in, 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides, 
And Tiresias, and Phinens, prophets old — 

than in, 

Now Christ thee save, thou prond porter, 
Now Christ thee save and see * — 

or in, 

While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine."f 

For Homer is not only rapid in movement, simple 
in style, plain in language, natural in thought ; he 
is also, and above all, noble. I have advised the 
translator not to go into the vexed question of 
Homer's identity. Yet I will just remind him, that 
the grand argument — or rather, not argument, for 

* From the ballad of King Estmere, in Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry; i, 69 ; (edit of 1767). 
f Reliques ; i, 241. 
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the matter affords no data for arguing, but the 
grand source from which conviction, as we read the 
Iliad, keeps pressing in upon us, that there is one poet 
of the Iliad, one Homer — is precisely this nobleness 
of the poet, this. grand manner; we feel that the 
analogy drawn from other joint compositions does 
not hold good here, because those works do not 
bear, like the Iliad, the magic stamp of a master; 
and the moment you have anything less than a 
masterwork, the co-operation or consolidation of 
several poets becomes possible, for talent is not 
uncommon ; the moment you have much less than 
a masterwork, they become easy, for mediocrity is 
everywhere. I can imagine fifty Bradies joined with 
as many Tates to make the New Version of the 
Psalms. I can imagine several poets having con- 
tributed to any one of the old English ballads in 
Percy's collection. I can imagine several poets, pos- 
sessing, like Chapman, the Elizabethan vigour and 
the Elizabethan mannerism, united with Chapman to 
produce his version of the Iliad. I can imagine 
several poets, with the literary knack of the twelfth 
century, united to produce the Nibelungen Lay in 
the form in which we have it — a work which the 
Germans, in their joy at discovering a national epic 
of their own, have rated vastly higher than it de- 
serves. And lastly, though Mr. Newman's translation 
of Homer bears the strong mark of his own idio- 
syncracy, yet I can imagine Mr. Newman and a 
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school of adepts trained by him in his art of poetry, 
jointly producing that work, so that Aristarchus 
himself should have difficulty in pronouncing which 
line was the master's, and which a pupil's. But I 
cannot imagine several poets, or one poet, joined with 
Dante in the composition of his " Inferno," though 
many poets have taken for their subject a descent 
into Hell. Many artists, again, have represented 
Moses; but there is only one Moses of Michael 
Angelo. So the insurmountable obstacle to be- 
lieving the Iliad a consolidated work of several poets 
is this — that the work of great masters is unique; 
and the Iliad has a great master's genuine stamp, 
and that stamp is the grand style. 

Poets who cannot work in the grand style, in- 
stinctively seek a style in which their comparative in- 
feriority may feel itself at ease, a manner which may 
be, so to speak, indulgent to their inequalities. The 
ballad-style offers to an epic poet, quite unable to 
fill the canvas of Homer, or Dante, or Milton, a 
canvas which he is capable of filling. The ballad- 
measure is quite able to give due effect to the vigour 
and spirit which its employer, when at his very best, 
may be able to exhibit ; and, when he is not at his 
best, when he is a little trivial, or a little dull, it will 
not betray him, it will not bring out his weaknesses 
into broad relief. This is a convenience ; but it is 
a convenience which the ballad-style purchases by 
resigning all pretensions to the highest, to the grand 
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manner. It is true of its movement, as it is not true 
of Homer's, that it is "liable to degenerate into 
doggerel." It is true of its " moral qualities," as it 
is not true of Homer's, that " quaintness " and " gar- 
rulity " are among them. It is true of its employers, 
as it is not true of Homer, that they " rise and sink 
with their subject, are prosaic when it is tame, are 
low when it is mean." For this reason the ballad- 
style and the ballad-measure are eminently inap- 
propriate to render Homer. Homer's manner and 
movement are always both noble and powerful : the 
ballad-manner and movement are often either jaunty 
and smart, so not noble ; or jog-trot and humdrum, 
so not powerful. 

The Nibelungen Lay affords a good illustration of 
the qualities of the ballad-manner. Based on grand 
traditions, which had found expression in a grand 
lyric poetry, the German epic poem of the Nibelungen 
Lay, though it is interesting, and though it has good 
passages, is itself anything rather than a grand 
poem. It is a poem of which the composer is, to 
speak the truth, a very ordinary mortal, and often, 
therefore, like other ordinary mortals, very prosy. It 
is in a measure which eminently adapts itself to this 
commonplace personality of its composer, which has 
much the movement of the well-known measures of 
Tate and Brady, and can jog on, for hundreds of 
lines at a time, with a level ease which reminds one 
of Sheridan's saying that easy writing may be often 
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such hard reading. But, instead of occupying my- 
self with the Nibelungen Lay, I prefer to look at the 
ballad-style as directly applied to Homer, in Chap- 
man's version and Mr. Newman's, and in the Homeric 
Ballads of Dr. Maginn. 

First I take Chapman. I have already shown that 
Chapman's conceits are un-Homeric, and that his 
rhyme is un-Homeric; I will now show how his 
manner and movement are un-Homeric. Chapman's 
diction, I have said, is generally good ; but it must 
be called good with this reserve, that, though it has 
Homer's plainness and directness, it often offends 
him who knows Homer by wanting Homer's noble- 
ness. In a passage which I have already quoted, 
the address of Zeus to the horses of Achilles, where 
Homer has, 

a deikti, ri atySi doftey IlqXift dvacri 
Ovrfrf ; vpeig 8" iarov ayfiput r adavarw re' 
ij tva Ivoriivoioi ficr' avlpaatv akyt i\rfrov\ * 

Chapman has, 

"Poor wretched beasts" said he, 
" Why gave we you to a mortal king, when immortality 
And incapacity of age so dignifies your states ? 
Was it to haste f the miseries pour'd out on human fates ? " 

There are many faults in this rendering of Chap- 
man's, but what I particularly wish to notice in 
it is the expression "Poor wretched beasts," for 

* Iliad, xvii, 443. 

f All the editions which I have seen have " haste," but the right 
reading must certainly be " taste." # 
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a BslXco. This expression just illustrates the differ- 
ence between the ballad-manner and Homer's. The 
ballad-manner — Chapman's manner — is, I say, pitched 
sensibly lower than Homer's. The ballad-manner re- 
quires that an expression shall be plain and natural, 
and then it asks no more. Homer's manner requires 
that an expression shall be plain and natural, but 
it also requires that it shall be noble. *A SecXm is 
as plain, as simple as " Poor wretched beasts ; " but 
it is also noble, which " Poor wretched beasts " is not. 
" Poor wretched beasts " is, in truth, a little over- 
familiar : but this is no objection to it for the ballad- 
manner ; it is good enough for the old English ballad, 
good enough for the Nibelungen Lay, good enough 
for Chapman's Iliad, good enough for Mr. Newman's 
Iliad, good enough for Dr. Maginn's Homeric Ballads; 
but it is not good enough for Homer. 

To feel that Chapman's measure, though natural, 
is not Homeric ; that, though tolerably rapid, it has 
not Homer's rapidity ; that it has a jogging rapidity 
rather than a flowing rapidity; and a movement 
familiar rather than nobly easy, one has only, I 
think, to read half a dozen lines in any part of his 
version. I prefer to keep as much as possible to 
passages which I have already noticed, so I will 
quote the conclusion of the nineteenth book, where 
Achilles answers his horse Xanthus, who has pro- 
phesied his death to him : * 

* Iliad, xix, 419. 
E 
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Achilles, far in rage, 
Thus answer'd him : — It fits not thee thus proudly to presage 
My overthrow. I know myself it is my fate to fall 
Thus far from Phthia ; yet that fate shall fail to vent her gall 
Till mine vent thousands. — These words said, he fell to horrid deeds, 
Gave dreadful signal, and forthright made fly his one-hoof d steeds. 

For what regards the manner of this passage, the 

words " Achilles Thus answer'd hiin," and " I know 

myself it is my fate to fall Thus far from Phthia/' 

are in Homer's manner, and all the rest is out of it. 

But for what regards its movement : who, after being 

jolted by Chapman through such verse as this: 

These words said, he fell to horrid deeds, 
Gave dreadful signal, and forthright made fly his one-hoof d steeds — 

who does not feel the vital difference of the move- 
ment of Homer — 

^ pa 9 Kai kv irp&TOtQ lax<»>v *X € ^vv\ac "ttitovq ? 

To pass from Chapman to Dr. Maginn. His 
Homeric Ballads are vigorous and genuine poems in 
their own way ; they are not one continual falsetto, 
like the pinchbeck Soman Ballads of Lord Macaulay ; 
but just because they are ballads in their manner and 
movement, just because, to use the words of his 
applauding editor, Dr. Maginn has " consciously 
realised to himself the truth that Greek ballads can 
be really represented in English only by a similar 
manner" — just for this very reason they are not at 
all Homeric, they have not the least in the world 
the manner of Homer. There is a celebrated in- 
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cident in the nineteenth book of the Odyssey, the 
recognition by the old nurse Eurycleia of a scar on 
the leg of her master Ulysses, who has entered his 
own hall as an unknown wanderer, and whose feet 
she has been set to wash. " Then she came near," 
says Homer, " and began to wash her master ; and 
straightway she recognised a scar which he had got 
in former days from the white tusk of a wild boar, 
when he went to Parnassus unto Autolycus and the 
sons of Autolycus, his mother's father and brethren."* 
This, " really represented " by Dr. Maginn, in " a 
measure similar " to Homer's, becomes : 

And scarcely had she begun to wash 
Ere she was aware of the grisly gash 

Above his knee that lay. 
It was a wound from a wild-boar's tooth, 
All on Parnassus' slope, 

Where he went to hunt in the days of his youth 
With his mother's sire — 

and so on. That is the true ballad-manner, no one 
can deny ; " all on Parnassus' slope " is, I was going 
to say, the true ballad-slang ; but never again shall 
I be able to read, 

Wfe &ap 9 iaaov lovcra avayff I6v' clvtikcl Vlyvta 
oi/XiJv 
without having the detestable dance of Dr. Maginn's, 

And scarcely had she begun to wash 
Ere she was aware of the grisly gash — 

• Odyssey, xix, 392. 
E 2 
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jigging in my ears, to spoil the effect of Homer, and 
to torture me. To apply that manner and that 
rhythm to Homer's incidents, is not to imitate Homer, 
but to travesty him. 

Lastly I come to Mr. Newman. His rhythm, like 
Chapman's and Dr. Maginn's, is a ballad-rhythm, 
but with a modification of his own. " Holding it," 
he tells us, "as an axiom, that rhyme must be 
abandoned," he found, on abandoning it, "an un- 
pleasant void until he gave a double ending to the 
verse." In short, instead of saying, 

Good people all with one accord 

Give ear unto my tale — f 

Mr. Newman would say, 

Good people all with one accord 
Give ear unto my story. 

A recent American writer* gravely observes that 
for his countrymen this rhythm has a disadvantage 
in being like the rhythm of the American national 
air " Yankee Doodle," and thus provoking ludicrous 
associations. " Yankee Doodle " is not our national 
air : for us, Mr. Newman's rhythm has not this disad- 
vantage. He himself gives us several plausible reasons 
why this rhythm of his really ought to be successful : 
let us examine how far it is successful. 

Mr. Newman joins to a bad rhythm so bad a 

* Mr. Marsh, in his Lectures on the English Language, New York, 
1860 ; p. 520. 
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diction, that it is difficult to distinguish exactly 

whether in any given passage it is his words or his 

measure which produces a total impression of such 

an unpleasant kind. But with a little attention we 

may analyse our total impression, and find the share 

which each element has in producing it. To take 

the passage which I have so often mentioned, Sar- 

pedon's speech to Glaucus. Mr. Newman translates 

this as follows: 

O gentle friend ! if thou and I, from this encounter 'scaping, 

Hereafter might for ever be from Eld and Death exempted 

As heaVnly gods, not I in sooth would fight among the foremost, 

Nor liefly thee would I advance to man-ennobling battle. 

Now, — sith ten thousand shapes of Death do any-gait pursue us 

Which never mortal may evade, though sly of foot and nimble; — 

Onward ! and glory let us earn, or glory yield to some one. — 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave — 

I am not going to quote Pope's version over again, 
but I must remark in passing, how much more, 
with all Pope's radical difference of manner from 
Homer, it gives us of the real effect of, 

£4 fxey yap, iroXepov wept r6vle tyvyovrt — 

than Mr. Newman's lines. And now, why are Mr. 
Newman's lines faulty ? They are faulty, first, because 
as a matter of diction, the expressions "0 gentle 
friend," "eld," "in sooth," "liefly," "advance," "man- 
ennobling," "sith," "any-gait," and "sly of foot," 
are all bad; some of them worse than others, but 
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all bad: that is, they all of them as here used 
excite in the scholar, their sole judge — excite, I will 
boldly affirm, in Professor Thompson or Professor 
Jowett — a feeling totally different from that excited 
in them by the words of Homer which these ex- 
pressions profess to render. The lines are faulty, 
secondly, because, as a matter of rhythm, any and 
every line among them has to the ear of the same 
judges, (I affirm it with equal boldness), a movement 
as unlike Homer's movement in the corresponding 
line as the single words are unlike Homer's words. 
"Otrrg tee at crriTCKoifiv /^XV V '* tcvSubvsipav — " Nor 
liefly thee would I advance to man-ennobling battle" 
— for whose ear do those two rhythms produce im- 
pressions of, to use Mr. Newman's own words, 
" similar moral genius ? " 

I will by no means make search in Mr. Newman's 
version for passages likely to raise a laugh; that 
search, alas ! would be far too easy. I will quote but 
one other passage from him, and that a passage where 
the diction is comparatively inoffensive, in order that 
disapproval of the words may not unfairly heighten 
disapproval of the rhythm. The end of the nine- 
teenth book, the answer of Achilles to his horse 
Xanthus, Mr. Newman gives thus : 

" Chesnut ! why bodest death to me ? from thee this was not needed. 
Myself right surely know als6, that 'tis my doom to perish, 
From mother and from father dear apart, in Troy ; but never 
Pause will I make of war, until the Trojans be glutted." 
He spake, and yelling, held afront the single-hoofed horses. 
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Here Mr. Newman calls Xanthus Chemut, indeed, 
as he calls Balius Spotted, and Podarga Spry- 
foot ; which is as if a Frenchman were to call Miss 
Nightingale Madlle. Rossignol, or Mr. Bright M. 
• Clair. And several other expressions, too — "yell- 
ing," "held afront," "single-hoofed" — leave, to say 
the very least, much to be desired. Still, for Mr. New- 
man, the diction of this passage is pure. All the 
more clearly appears the profound vice of a rhythm, 
which, with comparatively few faults of words, can 
leave a sense of such incurable alienation from 
Homer's manner as, " Myself right surely know also 
that 'tis my doom to perish" — compared with the, 
ei vv rot olha teal avrbs, 6 fioi fiopos evOab* oXeadcu 
— of Homer. 

But so deeply-seated is the difference between the 
ballad-manner and Homer's, that even a man of the 
highest powers, even a man of the greatest vigour of 
spirit and of true genius — the Coryphaeus of balladists, 
Sir Walter Scott — fails with a manner of this kind to 
produce an effect at all like the effect of Homer. 
" I am not so rash," declares Mr. Newman, " as to 
say that if freedom be given to rhyme as in Walter 
Scott's poetry" — Walter Scott, "by far the most 
Homeric of our poets," as in another place he calls him 
— "a genius may not arise who will translate Homer 
into the melodies of Marmion." " The truly classical 
and the truly romantic," says Dr. Maginn, "are 
one; the moss-trooping Nestor reappears in the moss- 
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trooping heroes of Percy's Eeliques ; " and a descrip- 
tion by Scott, which he quotes, he calls " graphic and 
therefore Homeric," He forgets our fourth axiom — 
that Homer is not only graphic; he is also noble, and 
has the grand style. Human nature under like 
circumstances is probably in all ages much the same; 
and so far it may be said that " the truly classical 
and the truly romantic are one ; " but it is of little 
use to tell us this, because we know the human 
nature of other ages only through the representations 
of them which have come down to us, and the 
classical and the romantic modes of representation 
are so far from being " one," that they remain eter- 
nally distinct, and have created for ns a separation 
between the two worlds which they respectively repre- 
sent. Therefore to call Nestor ihe " moss-trooping 
Nestor" is absurd, because, though Nestor may 
possibly have been much the same sort of man as 
many a moss-trooper, he has yet come to us through 
a mode of representation so unlike that of Percy's 
Reliques, that, instead of " reappearing in the moss- 
trooping heroes " of these poems, he exists in our 
imagination as something utterly unlike them, and 
as belonging to another world. So the Greeks in 
Shakspeare's Troilus and Cressida are no longer the 
Greeks whom we have known in Homer, because 
they come to us through a mode of representation 
of the romantic world. But I must not forget Scott. 
I suppose that when Scott is in what may be 
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called full ballad-swing, no one will hesitate to pro- 
nounce his manner neither Homeric, nor the grand 
manner. When he says, for instance, 

I do not rhyme to that dull elf 
Who cannot image to himself — * 

and so on, any scholar will feel that this is not 
Homer's manner. But let us take Scott's poetry at 
its best ; and when it is at its best, it is undoubtedly 
very good indeed : 

Tnnstall lies dead upon the field, 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down — my life is reft — 
The Admiral alone is left-. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland's central host, 
Or victory and England's lostf 

That is, no doubt, as vigorous as possible, as spirited 
as possible ; it is exceedingly fine poetry. And still 
I say, it is not in the grand manner, and therefore it 
is not like Homer's poetry. Now, how shall I make 
him who doubts this feel that I say true ; that these 
lines of Scott are essentially neither in Homer's 
style, nor in the grand style ? I .may point out to 
him that the movement of Scott's lines, while it is 
rapid, is also at the same time what the French call 
saccade, its rapidity is "jerky;" whereas Homer's 
rapidity is a flowing rapidity. But this is something 
external and material; it is but the outward and 

• Marmion, canto vi, 38. f Marmion> canto vi, 29. 
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visible sign of an inward and spiritual diversity. I 
may discuss what, in the abstract, constitutes the 
grand style ; but that sort of general discussion never 
much helps our judgment of particular instances. I 
may say that the presence or absence of the grand style 
can only be spiritually discerned ; and this is true, but 
to plead this looks like evading the difficulty. My 
best way is to take eminent specimens of the grand 
style, and to put them side by side with this of 
Scott. For example, when Homer says : 

a\\a, (j>i\oQ, Bavt kcu <rif rirj 6\v<f>vpeai ovtuq ; 
KarOave kcu HaTpoicXog, Birep trio ffoXXoV afielvw * — 

that is in the grand style. When Virgil says : 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem ; 
Fortunam ex aliisf — 

that is in the grand style. When Dante says : 

Lascio lo fele, et to pei dolci pomi 
Fromessi a me per lo verace Duca ; 
Ma fino al centro pria convien ch' io tomi { — 

that is in the grand style. When Milton says : 



* " Be content, good friend, die also thou ! why lamentest thou 
thyself on this wise? Patroclus, too, died, who was a far better 
than thou." — Mad, xxi, 106. 

f " From me, young man, learn nobleness of soul and true effort ; 
learn success from others." — Mneid, xii, 435. 

\ " I leave the gall of bitterness, and I go for the apples of sweet- 
ness promised unto me by my faithful Guide ; but far as the centre 
it behoves me first to fall." — Hell, xvi, 61» 
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His form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear' d 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscur'd * — 

that, finally, is in the grand style. Now let any one, 
after repeating to himself these four passages, repeat 
again the passage of Scott, and he will perceive that 
there is something in style which the four first have 
in common, and which the last is without ; and this 
something is precisely the grand manner. It is no 
disrespect to Scott to say that he does not attain to 
this manner in his poetry ; to say so, is merely to 
say that he is not among the five or six supreme poets 
of the world. Among these he is not ; but, being a 
man of far greater powers than the ballad-poets, he 
has tried to give to their instrument a compass and 
an elevation which it does not naturally possess, in 
order to enable him to come nearer to the effect of 
the instrument used by the great epic poets — an in- 
strument which he felt he could not truly use — and 
in this attempt he has but imperfectly succeeded. 
The poetic style of Scott is — (it becomes necessary to 
say so when it is proposed to " translate Homer into 
the melodies of Marmion" ) — it is, tried by the 
highest standards, a bastard epic style ; and that is 
why, out of his own powerful hands, it has had so 
little success. It is a less natural, and therefore a 
less good style, than the original ballad-style ; while 

* Paradise Lost, i, 591. 
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it shares with the ballad-style the inherent incapacity 
of rising into the grand style, of adequately rendering 
Homer, Scott is certainly at his best in his battles. 
Of Homer you could not say this ; he is not better in 
his battles than elsewhere ; but even between the 
battle-pieces of the two there exists all the difference 
which there is between an able work and a master- 
piece. 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield: 

Edmund is down — my life is reft — 

The Admiral alone is left. — 

— " For not in the hands of Diomede the son of Tydeus 
rages the spear, to ward off destruction from the 
Danaans ; neither as yet have I heard the voice of 
the son of Atreus, shouting out of his hated mouth ; 
but the voice of Hector the slayer of men bursts 
round me, as he cheers on the Trojans ; and they 
with their yellings fill all the plain, overcoming the 
Achaians in the battle." — I protest that, to my feel- 
ing, Homer's performance, even through that pale and 
far-off shadow of a prose translation, still has a hun- 
dred times more of the grand manner about it, than 
the original poetry of Scott. 

Well, then, the ballad-manner and the ballad- 
measure, whether in the hands of the old ballad 
poets, or arranged by Chapman, or arranged by Mr. 
Newman, or, even, arranged by Sir Walter Scott, 
cannot worthily render Homer. And for one reason: 
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Homer is plain, so are they ; Homer is natural, so 
are they; Homer is spirited, so are they; but Homer 
is sustainedly noble, and they are not. Homer and 
they are both of them natural, and therefore touching 
and stirring ; but the grand style, which is Homer's, 
is something more than touching and stirring; it 
can form the character it is edifying. The old 
English balladist may stir Sir Philip Sidney's heart 
like a trumpet, and this is much : but Homer, but 
the few artists in the grand style, can do more ; they 
can refine the raw natural man, they can transmute 
him. So it is not without cause that I say, and say 
again, to the translator of Homer : €S Never for a 
moment suffer yourself to forget our fourth funda- 
mental proposition, Homer is noble" For it is 
seen how large a share this nobleness has in pro- 
ducing that general effect of his, which it is the 
main business of a translator to reproduce. 

I shall have to try your patience yet once more 
upon this subject, and then my task will be com- 
pleted. I have shown what the four axioms respect- 
ing Homer which I have laid down, exclude, what 
they bid a translator not to do ; I have still to show 
what they supply, what positive help they can give 
to the translator in his work. I will even, with 
their aid, myself try my fortune with some of those 
passages of Homer which I have already noticed; 
not indeed with any confidence that I more than 
others can succeed in adequately rendering Homer, 
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but in the hope of satisfying competent judges, in 
the hope of making it clear to the future translator, 
that I at any rate follow a right method, and that, 
in coming short, I come short from weakness of 
execution, not from original vice of design. This 
is why I have so long occupied myself with Mr. 
Newman's version; that, apart from all faults of 
execution, his original design was wrong, and that 
he has done us the good service of declaring that 
design in its naked wrongness. To bad practice he 
has prefixed the bad theory which made the practice 
bad ; he has given us a false theory in his preface, 
and he has exemplified the bad effects of that false 
theory in his translation. It is because his starting- 
point is so bad that he runs so badly ; and to save 
others from taking so false a starting-point, may be 
to save them from running so futile a course. 

Mr. Newman, indeed, says in his preface, that if 
any one dislikes his translation, "he has his easy 
remedy ; to keep aloof from it." But Mr. Newman 
is a writer of considerable and deserved reputation ; 
he is also a Professor of the University of London, 
an institution which by its position and by its merits 
acquires every year greater importance. It would 
be a very grave thing if the authority of so eminent 
a Professor led his students to misconceive entirely 
the chief work of the Greek world ; that work which, 
whatever the other works of classical antiquity have 
to give us, gives it more abundantly than they all. 
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The eccentricity, too, the arbitrariness, of which 
Mr. Newman's conception of Homer offers so signal 
an example, are not a peculiar failing of Mr. New- 
man's own ; in varying degrees, they are the great 
defect of English intellect, the great blemish of 
English literature. Our literature of the eighteenth 
century, the literature of the school of Dryden, 
Addison, Pope, Johnson, is a long reaction against 
this eccentricity, this arbitrariness: that reaction 
perished by its own faults, and its enemies are left 
once more masters of the field. It is much more 
likely that any new English version of Homer will 
have Mr. Newman's faults than Pope's. Our present 
literature, which is very far, certainly, from having 
the spirit and power of Elizabethan genius, yet has 
in its own way these faults, eccentricity and arbitra- 
riness, quite as much as the Elizabethan literature 
ever had. They are the cause that, while upon 
none, perhaps, of the modern literatures has so great 
a sum of force been expended as upon the English 
literature, at the present hour this literature, re- 
garded not as an object of mere literary interest but 
as a living intellectual instrument, ranks only third 
in European effect and importance among the 
literatures of Europe ; it ranks after the literatures 
of France and Germany. Of these two literatures, 
as of the intellect of Europe in general, the main 
effort, for now many years, has been a critical effort; 
the endeavour, in all branches of knowledge — theo- 
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logy, philosophy, history, art, science — to see the 
object as in itself it really is. But, owing to the 
presence in English literature of this eccentric and 
arbitrary spirit, owing to the strong tendency of 
English writers to bring to the consideration of their 
object some individual fancy, almost the last thing 
for which one would come to English literature is 
just that very thing which now Europe most desires 
— criticism. It is useful to notice any signal mani- 
festation of those faults, which thus limit and impair 
the action of our literature. And therefore I have 
pointed out, how widely, in translating Homer, a 
man even of real ability and learning may go astray, 
unless he brings to the study of this clearest of poets 
one quality in which our English authors, with all 
their great gifts, are apt to be somewhat wanting — 
simple lucidity of mind. 
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III. 



Homer is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in 
his words and style, Homer is simple in his ideas, 
Homer is noble in his manner. Cowper renders him 
ill because he is slow in his movement, and elaborate 
in his style; Pope renders him ill because he is 
artificial both in his style and in his words; Chapman 
renders him ill because he is fantastic in his ideas ; 
Mr. Newman renders him ill because he is odd 
in his words and ignoble in his manner. All four 
translators diverge from their original at other points 
besides those named ; but it is at the points thus 
named that their divergence is greatest. For in- 
stance, Cowper's diction is not as Homer's diction, nor 
his nobleness as Homer's nobleness; but it is in 
movement and grammatical style that he is most 
unlike Homer. Pope's rapidity is not of the same 
sort as Homer's rapidity, nor are his plainness of ideas 
and his nobleness as Homer's plainness of ideas and 
nobleness : but it is in the artificial character of his 
style and diction that he is most unlike Homer. 
Chapman's movement, words, style, and manner, are 
often far enough from resembling Homer's movement, 
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words, style, and manner ; but it is the fantasticality 
of his ideas which puts him farthest from resembling 
Homer. Mr. Newman's movement, grammatical 
style, and ideas, are a thousand times in strong con- 
trast with Isomer's ; still it is by the oddness of his 
diction and the ignobleness of his manner that he con- 
trasts with Homer the most violently. 

Therefore the translator must not say to himself: 
"Cowper is noble, Pope is rapid, Chapman has a good 
diction, Mr. Newman has a good cast of sentence ; I 
will avoid Cowper*s slowness, Pope's artificiality, 
Chapman's conceits, Mr. Newman's oddity ; I will take 
Cowper's dignified manner, Pope's impetuous move- 
ment, Chapman's vocabulary, Mr. Newman's syntax, 
and so make a perfect translation of Homer." Un- 
doubtedly in certain points the versions of Chapman, 
Cowper, Pope, and Mr. Newman, all of them have 
merit ; some of them very high merit, others a lower 
merit; but even in these points they have none of them 
precisely the same kind of merit as Homer, and there- 
fore the new translator, even if he can imitate them in 
their good points, will still not satisfy his judge the 
scholar, who asks him for Homer and Homer's kind of 
merit, or, at least, for as much of them as it is possible 
to give. 

So the translator really has no good model before 
him for any part of his work, and has to invent every- 
thing for himself. He is to be rapid in movement, 
plain in speech, simple in thought, and noble ; and 
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how he is to be either rapid, or plain, or simple, or 
noble, no one yet has shown him. I shall try to-day 
to establish some practical suggestions which may 
help the translator of Homer's poetry to comply with 
the four grand requirements which we make of him. 

His version is to be rapid ; and of course, to make 
a man's poetry rapid, as to make it noble, nothing 
can serve him so much as to have, in his own nature, 
rapidity and nobleness. It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth ; and no one will so well render Homer's swift- 
flowing movement as he who has himself something 
of the swift-moving spirit of Homer. Yet even this 
is not quite enough. Pope certainly had a quick and 
darting spirit, as he had, also, real nobleness ; yet 
Pope does not render the movement of Homer. To 
render this the translator must have, besides his 
natural qualifications, an appropriate metre. 

I have sufficiently shown why I think all forms of 
our ballad-metre unsuited to Homer. It seems to 
me to be beyond question that, for epic poetry, only 
three metres can seriously claim to be accounted 
capable of the grand style. Two of these will at 
once occur to every one — the ten-syllable, or so-called 
heroic, couplet, and blank verse. I do not add to 
these the Spenserian stanza, although Dr. Maginn, 
whose metrical eccentricities I have already criticised, 
pronounces this stanza the one right measure for a 
translation of Homer. It is enough to observe, that 
if Pope's couplet, with the simple system of corre- 
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spondences that its rhymes introduce, changes the 
movement of Homer, in which no such correspond- 
ences are found, and is therefore a bad measure for a 
translator of Homer to employ, Spenser's stanza, with 
its far more intricate system of correspondences, must 
change Homer's movement far more profoundly, and 
must therefore be for the translator a far worse mea- 
sure than the couplet of Pope. Yet I will say, at 
the same time, that the verse of Spenser is more 
fluid, slips more easily and quickly along, than the 
verse of almost any other English poet. 

By this the northern waggoner had set 
His seven-fold team behind the steadfast star 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
But firm is fixt, and sendeth light from far 
To all that in the wide deep wandering are * ; 

one cannot but feel that English verse has not 
often moved with the fluidity and sweet ease of these 
lines. It is possible that it may have been this 
quality of Spenser's poetry which made Dr. Maginn 
think that the stanza of The Faeiy Queen must be a 
good measure for rendering Homer. This it is not : 
Spenser's verse is fluid and rapid, no doubt, but there 
are more ways than one of being fluid and rapid, and 
Homer is fluid and rapid in quite another way than 
Spenser. Spenser's manner is no more Homeric than 
is the manner of the one modern inheritor of Spenser's 
beautiful gift ; the poet, who evidently caught from 

* The Faery Queen, Canto ii, Stanza L. 
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Spenser his sweet and easy-slipping movement, and 
-who has exquisitely employed it ; a Spenserian genius, 
nay, a genius by natural endowment richer pro- 
bably than even Spenser ; that light which shines so 
unexpected and without fellow in our century, an 
Elizabethan born too late, the early lost and ad- 
mirably gifted Keats. 

I say then that there are really but three metres 
— the ten-syllable couplet, blank verse, and a third 
metre which I will not yet name, but which is neither 
the Spenserian stanza nor any form of ballad-verse 
— between which, as vehicles for Homer's poetry, the 
translator has to make his choice. Every one will at 
once remember a thousand passages in which both 
the ten-syllable couplet and blank verse prove them- 
selves to have nobleness. Undoubtedly the movement 
and manner of this ; 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice — 

are noble. Undoubtedly, the movement and manner 
of this ; 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind — 

are noble also. But the first is in a rhymed metre ; 
and the unfitness of a rhymed metre for rendering 
Homer I have already shown. I will observe, too, 
that the fine couplet which I have quoted comes out 
of a satire, a didactic poem ; and that it is in didactic 
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poetry that the ten-syllable couplet has most success- 
fully essayed the grand style. In narrative poetry 
this metre has succeeded best when it essayed a 
sensibly lower style, the style of Chaucer, for in- 
stance ; whose narrative manner, though a very good 
and sound manner, is certainly neither the grand 
manner nor the manner of Homer. 

The rhymed ten-syllable couplet being thus ex- 
cluded, blank verse offers itself for the translator's 
use. The first kind of blank verse which naturally 
occurs to us is the blank verse of Milton, which has 
been employed, with more or less modification, by 
Mr. Cary in translating Dante, by Cowper and by Mr. 
Wright in translating Homer. How noble this metre 
is in Milton's hands, how completely it shows itself 
capable of the grand, nay of the grandest, style, I 
need not say. To this metre, as used in the Paradise 
Lost, our country owes the glory of having produced 
one of the only two poetical works in the grand style 
which are to be found in the modern languages ; the 
Divine Comedy of Dante is the other. England and 
Italy here stand alone ; Spain, France and Germany 
have produced great poets, but neither Calderon, nor 
Corneille, nor Schiller, nor even Goethe, has pro- 
duced a body of poetry in the true grand style, in 
the sense in which the style of the body of Homer's 
poetry, or Pindar's, or Sophocles's, is grand. But 
Dante has, and so has Milton ; and in this respect 
Milton possesses a distinction which even Shakspeare, 
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undoubtedly the supreme poetical power in our lite- 
rature, does not share with him. Not a tragedy of 
Shakspeare but contains passages in the worst of all 
styles, the affected style; and the grand style, although 
it may be harsh, or obscure, or cumbrous, or over- 
laboured, is never affected. In spite, therefore, of 
objections which may justly be urged against the plan 
and treatment of the Paradise Lost, in spite of its 
possessing, certainly, a far less enthralling force of 
interest to attract and to carry forward the reader 
than the Iliad or the Divine Comedy, it fully deserves, 
it can never lose, its immense reputation ; foi, like 
the Iliad and the Divine Comedy, nay in some 
respects to a higher degree than either of them, it is 
in the grand style. 

But the grandeur of Milton is one thing, and the 
grandeur of Homer is another. Homer's movement, 
I have said again and again, is a flowing, a rapid 
movement; Milton's, on the other hand, is a laboured, 
a self- retarding movement. In each case, the move- 
ment, the metrical cast, corresponds with the mode 
of evolution of the thought, with the syntactical cast, 
and is indeed determined by it. Milton charges him- 
self so full with thought, imagination, knowledge, that 
his style will hardly contain them. He is too full-stored 
to show us in much detail one conception, one piece 
of knowledge ; he just shows it to us in a pregnant 
allusive way, and then he presses on to another ; and 
all this fulness, this pressure, this condensation, this 
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self-constraint, enters into his movement, and makes 
it what it is — noble, but difficult and austere. Homer 
is quite different ; he says a thing, and says it to the 
end, and then begins another, while Milton is trying 
to press a thousand things into one. So that whereas, 
in reading Milton, you never lose the sense of labor- 
ious and condensed fulness, in reading Homer you 
never lose the sense of flowing and abounding ease. 
With Milton line runs into line, and all is straitly 
bound together : with Homer line runs off from line, 
and all hurries away onward. Homer begins, Mrjviv 
asiSs, ®ca — at the second word announcing the pro- 
posed action : Milton begins : 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
"With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse — 

so chary of a sentence is he, so resolute not to let it 
escape him till he has crowded into it all he can, that 
it is not till the thirty-ninth word in the sentence that 
he will give us the key to it, the word of action, the 
verb. Milton says: 

for that warning voice, which he, who saw 
The Apocalypse, heard cry in heaven aloud — 

- he is not satisfied, unless he can tell us, all in one sen- 
tence, and without permitting himself to actually men- 
tion the name, that the man who had the warning voice 
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was the same man who saw the Apocalypse. Homer 
would have said, "0 for that warning voice, which 
John heard " — and if it had suited him to say that 
John also saw the Apocalypse, he would have given 
us that in another sentence. The effect of this allu- 
sive and compressed manner of Milton is, I need not 
say, often very powerful ; and it is an effect which 
other great poets have often sought to obtain much in 
the same way : Dante is full of it, Horace is full of 
it ; but wherever it exists, it is always an un-Homeric 
effect. " The losses of the heavens," says Horace, 
"fresh moons speedily repair; we, when we have 
gone down where the pious JEneas, where the rich 
Tullus, and Ancus are — pulvis et umbra sumus"* 
He never actually says where we go to ; he only in- 
dicates it by saying that it is that place where 
iEneas, Tullus, and Ancus, are. But Homer, when 
he has to speak of going down to the grave, says de- 
nitely : is^UXvaiov irehLo v — dOdvaroi ire/JAfrovaiv^ 
— " The immortals shall send thee to the Mysian 
plain;" and it is not till after he has definitely said 
this, that he adds, that it is there that the abode of 
departed worthies is placed: odi %avOos e TaBdfiav0vs — 
" Where the yellow-hair'd Rhadamanthus is." Again ; 
Horace, having to say that punishment sooner or later 
overtakes crime, says it thus : 

Raro antecedentem scelestum 

Deseruit pede Poena claudo. J 

* Odes, IV, vii, 13. f Odyssey, iv, 563. $ Odes, III, ii, 31. 
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The thought itself of these lines is familiar enough 
to Homer and Hesiod; but neither Homer nor 
Hesiod, in expressing it, could possibly have so 
complicated its expression as Horace complicates it, 
and purposely complicates it, by his use of the word 
desemiL I say that this complicated evolution of 
the thought necessarily complicates the movement 
and rhythm of a poet ; and that the Miltonic blank 
verse, of course the first model of blank verse 
which suggests itself to an English translator of 
Homer, bears the strongest marks of such compli- 
cation, and is therefore entirely unfit to render 
Homer. 

If blank verse is used in translating Homer, it 
must be a blank verse of which English poetry, 
naturally swayed much by Milton's treatment of this 
metre, offers at present hardly any examples. It 
must not be Gowper's blank verse, who has studied 
Milton's pregnant manner with such effect, that, 
having to say of Mr. Throckmorton that he spares 
his avenue, although it is the fashion with other 
people to cut down theirs, he says that Benevolus 
" reprieves The obsolete prolixity of shade." It must 
not be Mr. Tennyson's* blank verse. 

For all experience is an arch, wherethro* 

Gleams that untravell'd world, whose distance fades 

For ever and for ever, as we gaze — 

it is no blame to the thought of those lines, which 
belongs to another order of ideas than Homer's, but 
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it is true, that Homer would certainly have said 
of them, " It is to consider too curiously to consider 
so." It is no blame to their rhythm, which belongs 
to another order of movement than Homer's, but it 
is true, that these three lines by themselves take 
up nearly as much time as a whole book of the 
Iliad. No ; the blank verse used in rendering 
Homer must be a blank verse of which perhaps the 
best specimens are to be found in some of the most 
rapid passages of Shakspeare's plays— a blank verse 
which does not dovetail its lines into one another, 
and which habitually ends its lines with mono- 
syllables* Such a blank verse might no doubt be 
very rapid in its movement, and might perfectly 
adapt itself to a thought plainly and directly evolved; 
and it would be interesting to see it well applied 
to Homer. But the translator who determines to 
use it, must not conceal from himself that in order 
to pour Homer into the mould of this metre, he will 
have entirely to break him up and melt him down, 
with the hope of then successfully composing him 
afresh ; and this is a process which is full of risks. 
It may, no doubt, be the real Homer that issues 
new from it; it is not certain beforehand that it 
cannot be the real Homer, as it is certain that from 
the mould of Pope's couplet or Cowper's Miltonic 
verse it cannot be the real Homer that will issue; 
still, the chances of disappointment are great. The 
result of such an attempt to renovate the old poet 
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may be an iEson ; but it may also, and more pro- 
bably will, be a Pelias. 

When I say this, I point to the metre which 
seems to me to give the translator the best chance 
of preserving the general effect of Homer — that third 
metre which I have not yet expressly named, the 
hexameter. I know all that is said against the use 
of hexameters in English poetry ; but it comes only 
to this, that, among us, they have not yet been used 
on any considerable scale with success. Solvitur 
ambulando : this is an objection which can best 
be met by producing good English hexameters. 
And there is no reason in the nature of the English 
language why it should not adapt itself to hexameters 
as well as the German language does; nay, the 
English language, from its greater rapidity, is in itself 
better suited than the German for them. The hexa- 
meter, whether alone or with the pentameter, pos- 
sesses a movement, an expression, which no metre 
hitherto in common use amongst us possesses, and 
which I am convinced English poetry, as our mental 
wants multiply, will not always be content to forego. 
Applied to Homer, this metre affords to the trans- 
lator the immense support of keeping him more 
nearly than any other metre to Homer's movement ; 
and, since a poet's movement makes so large a part 
of his general effect, and to reproduce this general 
effect is at once the translator's indispensable busi- 
ness and so difficult for him, it is a great thing to 
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have this part of your model's general effect already 
given you in your metre, instead of having to get 
it entirely for yourself. 

These are general considerations; but there are 
also one or two particular considerations which con- 
firm me in the opinion that for translating Homer 
into English verse the hexameter should be used. 
The most successful attempt hitherto made at render- 
ing Homer into English, the attempt in which 
Homer's general effect has been best retained, is an 
attempt made in the hexameter measure. It is a 
version of the famous lines in the third book of the 
Iliad, which end with that mention of Castor and 
Pollux from which Mr. Euskin extracts the senti- 
mental consolation already noticed by me. The 
author is the accomplished Provost of Eton, Dr. 
Hawtrey ; and this performance* of his must be my 
excuse for having taken the liberty to single him out 
for mention, as one of the natural judges of a trans- 
lation of Homer, along with Professor Thompson and 
Professor Jowett, whose connection with Greek litera- 
ture is official. The passage is short ; * and Dr. 

* So short, that I quote it entire : 

Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-ey'd sons of Achaia ; 
Known to me well are the faces of all ; their names I remember ; 
Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 
Castor fleet in the car — Polydenkes brave with the cestus — 
Own dear brethren of mine — one parent loVd us as infants. 
Are they not here in the host, from the shores of lov'd Lacedaemon, 
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Hawtrey's version of it is suffused with a pensive 
grace which is, perhaps, rather more Virgilian than 
Homeric; still it is the one version of any part of 
the Iliad which in some degree reproduces for me 
the original effect of Homer : it is the best, and it is 
in hexameters. 

This is one of the particular considerations that 

Or, tho' they came with the rest in ships that bound thro' the waters, 
Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of Heroes, 
All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awaken' d ? 

So said she ; — they long since in Earth's soft arms were reposing, 
There, in their own dear land, their Father -land, Lacedaemon. 

English Hexameter Translations, London, 1847 ; p. 242. 

I have changed Dr. Hawtrey's " Kastor," " Lakedaimon," back to 
the familiar " Castor," " Lacedemon," in obedience to my own rule that 
everything odd is to be avoided in rendering Homer, the most natural 
and least odd of poets. I see Mr. Newman's critic in the National 
Review urges our generation to bear with the unnatural effect of 
these rewritten Greek names, in the hope that by this means the 
effect of them may have to the next generation become natural. 
For my part, I feel no disposition to pass all my own life in the 
wilderness of pedantry, in order that a posterity which I shall never 
see may one day enter an orthographical Canaan; and, after all, the 
real question is this — whether our living apprehension of the Greek 
world is more checked by meeting in an English book about the 
Greeks, names not spelt letter for letter as in the original Greek, or 
by meeting names which make us rub our eyes and call out, " How 
exceedingly odd ! " 

The Latin names of the Greek deities raise in most cases the idea 
of quite distinct personages horn, the personages whose idea is raised 
by the Greek names. Hera and Juno are actually, to every scholar's 
imagination, two different people. So in all these cases the Latin 
names must, at any inconvenience, be abandoned when we are deal- 
ing with the Greek world. But I think it can be in the sensitive 
imagination of Mr. Grote only, that "Thucydides" raises the idea 
of a different man from BovmAiUns. 
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incline me to prefer the hexameter, for translating 
Homer, to our established metres. There is another. 
Most of you, probably, have some knowledge of a 
poem by Mr. Clough, The Bothie of Toper-na- 
fuosich, a long-vacation pastoral, in hexameters. 
The general merits of that poem I am not going to 
discuss : it is a serio-comic poem, and, therefore, of 
essentially different nature from the Iliad. Still in 
two things it is, more than any other English poem 
which I can call to mind, like the Iliad; in the 
rapidity of its movement, and the plainness and 
directness of its style. The thought in this poem is 
often curious and subtle, and that is not Homeric ; 
the diction is often grotesque, and that is not Homeric. 
Still, by its rapidity of movement, and plain and 
direct manner of presenting the thought however 
curious in itself, this poem, which being as I say a 
serio-comic poem has a right to be grotesque, is 
grotesque truly, not, like Mr. Newman's version of the 
Iliad, falsely. Mr. dough's odd epithets, " The grave 
man nick-nam'd Adam," u The hairy Aldricb," and so 
on, grow vitally and appear naturally in their place; 
while Mr. Newman's "dapper-greav'd Achaians," 
and " motley-helmed Hector," have all the air of be- 
ing mechanically elaborated and artificially stuek in. 
Mr. Clough's hexameters are excessively, needlessly 
rough: still, owing to the native rapidity of this 
measure, and to the directness of style which so well 
allies itself with it, his composition produces a sense 
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in the reader which Homer's composition also pro- 
duces, and which Homer's translator ought to repro- 
duce — the sense of having, within short limits of 
time, a large portion of human life presented to him, 
instead of a small portion. 

Mr. Clough's hexameters are, as I have just said, 
too rough and irregular ; and indeed a good model, 
on any considerable scale, of this metre, the English 
trasnlator will nowhere find. He must not follow the 
model offered by Mr. Longfellow in his pleasing and 
popular poem of Evangeline; for the merit of the 
manner and movement of Evangeline, when they are 
at their best, is to be tenderly elegant; and their 
fault, when they are at their worst, is to be lumber- 
ing ; but Homer's defect is not lumberingness, neither 
is tender elegance his excellence. The lumbering 
effect of most English hexameters is caused by 
their being much too dactylic * ; the translator must 
learn to use spondees freely. Mr. Clough has done 
this, but he has not sufficiently observed another rule 
which the translator cannot follow too strictly ; and 
that is, to have no lines which will not, as it is 
familiarly said, read themselves. This is of the last 
importance for rhythms with which the ear of the 
English public is not thoroughly acquainted. Lord 

* For instance ; in a version (I believe, by the late Mr. Lockhart) 
of Homer's description of the parting of Hector and Andromache, 
there occurs, in the first five lines, but one spondee besides the neces- 
sary spondees in the sixth place : in the corresponding five lines of 
Homer there occur ten. See English Hexameter Translations, 244. 
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Eedesdale, in two papers on the subject of Greek and 
Boman metres, has some good remarks on the out- 
rageous disregard of quantity in which English verse, 
trusting to its force of accent, is apt to indulge itself. 
The predominance of accent in our language is so 
great, that it would be pedantic not to avail oneself 
of it ; and Lord Eedesdale suggests rules which might 
easily be pushed too far. Still, it is undeniable that 
in English hexameters we generally force the quantity 
far too much ; we rely on justification by accent with 
a security which is excessive. But not only do we 
abuse accent by shortening long syllables and length- 
ening short ones ; we perpetually commit a far worse 
fault, by requiring the removal of the accent from its 
natural place to an unnatural one, in order to make 
our line scan. This is a fault, even when our metre 
is one which every English reader knows, and when 
he can see what we want and can correct the rhythm 
according to our wish; although it is a fault which 
a great master may sometimes commit knowingly to 
produce a desired effect, as Milton changes the 
natural accent on the word Tiriaias in the line : 
And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old ; 

and then it ceases to be a fault, and becomes a beauty. 
But it is a real fault, when Chapman has : 

By him the golden-thron'd Queen slept, the Queen of Deities ; 

for in this line, to make it scan, you have to take 
away the accent from the word Queen, on which it 
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naturally falls, and to place it on tkrortd, which 
would naturally be unaccented; and yet, after all, 
you get no peculiar effect or beauty of cadence to 
reward you. It is a real fault, when Mr. Newman has : 

Infatuate ! oh that thou wert lord to some other army — 

for here again the reader is required, not for any 
special advantage to himself, but simply to save 
Mr. Newman trouble, to place the accent on the 
insignificant word wert, where it has no business 
whatever. But it is a still greater fault, when 
Spenser has, (to take a striking instance), 

Wot ye why his mother with a veil hath covered his face ? 

for a hexameter ; because here not only is the reader 
causelessly required to make havoc with the natural 
accentuation of the line in order to get it to run as 
a hexameter ; but also he, in nine cases out of ten, 
will be utterly at a loss how to perform the process re- 
quired, and the line will remain a mere monster for 
him. I repeat, it is advisable to construct all verses 
so that by reading them naturally — that is, according 
to the sense and legitimate accent — the reader gets 
the right rhythm ; but, for English hexameters, that 
they be so constructed is indispensable. 

If the hexameter best helps the translator to the 
Homeric rapidity, what style may best help him to 
the Homeric plainness and directness? It is the 
merit of a metre appropriate to your subject, that it in 
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some degree suggests and carries with itself a style 
appropriate to the subject; the elaborate and self- 
retarding style, which comes so naturally when your 
metre is the Miltonic blank verse, does not come 
naturally with the hexameter; is, indeed, alien to 
it. On the other hand, the hexameter has a natural 
dignity which repels both the jaunty style and the 
jog-trot style, to both of which the ballad-measure 
so easily lends itself. These are great advantages ; 
and perhaps it is nearly enough to say to the trans- 
lator who uses the hexameter that he cannot too re- 
ligiously follow, in style, the inspiration of his metre. 
He will find that a loose and idiomatic grammar 
— a grammar which follows the essential rather 
than the formal logic of the thought — allies itself 
excellently with the hexameter; and that, while 
this sort of grammar ensures plainness and natural- 
ness, it by no means comes short in nobleness. It 
is difficult to pronounce certainly what is idiomatic 
in the ancient literature of a language which, though 
still spoken, has long since entirely adopted, as 
modern Greek has adopted, modern idioms. Still 
one may, I think, clearly perceive that Homer's 
grammatical style is idiomatic — that it may even be 
called, not improperly, a loose grammatical style.* 

* See for instance, in the Iliad, the loose construction of Strre, xvii, 
658; that of ftorro, xvii, 681; that of oTt€, xviii, 209; and the elliptical 
construction at xix, 42, 43 ; also the idiomatic construction of ky&v $$c 
irafWOTx*"', xiX) 1*0. These instances are all taken within a range of 
a thousand lines : any one may easily multiply them for himsel£ 
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Examples, however, of what I mean by a loose 
grammatical style, will be of more use to the trans- 
lator if taken from English poetry than if taken 
from Homer. I call it, then, a loose and idiomatic* 
grammar which Shakspeare uses in the last line of 
the following three : 

He's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed — 

or in this : 

Wit> whither unit? 

What Shakspeare means is perfectly clear, clearer, 
probably, than if he had said it in a more formal 
and regular manner ; but his grammar is loose and 
idiomatic, because he leaves out the subject of the 
verb " wilt " in the second passage quoted/ and 
because, in the first, a prodigious addition to the 
sentence has to be, as we used to say in our old 
Latin grammar days, understood, before the word 
" both " can be properly parsed. So, again, Chap- 
man's grammar is loose and idiomatic where he 



Even share hath he that keeps his tent, and he to field doth go — 

because he leaves out, in the second clause, the 
relative which in formal writing would be required. 
But Chapman here does not lose dignity by this 
idiomatic way of expressing himself, any more than 
Shakspeare loses it by neglecting to confer on "both" 
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the blessings of a regular government : neither loses 
dignity, but each gives that impression of a plain, 
direct, and natural mode of speaking, which Homer, 
tpo, gives, and which it is so important, as I say, 
that Homer's translator should succeed in giving. 
Cowper calls blank verse "a style farther removed 
than rhyme from the vernacular idiom, both in the 
language itself and in the arrangement of it ; " and 
just in proportion as blank verse is removed from 
the vernacular idiom, from that idiomatic style which 
is of all styles the plainest and most natural, blank 
verse is unsuited to render Homer. 

Shakspeare is not only idiomatic in his grammar or 
style, he is also idiomatic in his words or diction ; 
and here, too, his example is valuable for the trans- 
lator of Homer. The translator must not, indeed, 
allow himself all the liberty that Shakspeare allows 
himself; for Shakspeare sometimes uses expressions 
which pass perfectly well as he uses them, because 
Shakspeare thinks so fast and so powerfully, that in 
reading him we are borne over single words as by a 
mighty current ; but, if our mind were less excited — 
and who may rely on exciting our mind like Shaks- 
peare? — they would check us. " To grunt and sweat 
under a weary load;" — that does perfectly well where 
it comes in Shakspeare; but if the translator of Homer, 
who will hardly have wound our minds up to the pitch 
at which these words of Hamlet find them, were to 
employ, when he has to speak of one of Homer's 
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heroes under the load of calamity, this figure of 
" grunting" and "sweating," we should say, He 
Newmanises, and his diction would offend us. For 
he is to be noble; and no plea of wishing to be plain 
and natural can get him excused from being this : 
only, as he is to be also, like Homer, perfectly simple 
and free from artificiality, and as the use of idiomatic 
expressions undoubtedly gives this effect *, he should 
be as idiomatic as he can be without ceasing to be 
noble. Therefore the idiomatic language of Shaks- 
peare — such language as, "prate of his where- 
about ; " " jump the life to come ; " " the damnation 
of his taJdng-off; " " his quietus make with a bare 
bodkin " — should be carefully observed by the trans- 
lator of Homer, although in every case he will have 
to decide for himself whether the use, by him, of 
Shakspeare's liberty, will or will not clash with his 
indispensable duty of nobleness. He will find one 
English book and one only, where, as in the Iliad 
itself, perfect plainness of speech is allied with per- 
fect nobleness ; and that book is the Bible. No one 
could see this more clearly than Pope saw it : " This 

* Our knowledge of Homer's Greek is hardly such as to enable us to 
pronounce quite confidently what is idiomatic in his diction, and what 
is not, any more than in his grammar; but I seem to myself clearly to 
recognise an idiomatic stamp in such expressions as Tohvxvfmv vo- 
Xcfxovs, xiv, 86 ; <pdos 4p vi\*afrw 6%s, xvi, 94 ; tii? ofo k<rwaaltes abrSov 
y6w Kdfxxpdp, xix, 71 ; Kkortntefaiv, xix, 149 ; and many others. The 
first-quoted expression, rokvwtfeur <ipya\4ovs wXcftovs , seems to me to 
have just about the same degree of freedom as the "jump the life to 
come," or the "shuffle off this mortal coil," of Shakspeare. 
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pure and noble simplicity," he says, " is nowhere in 
such perfection as in the Scripture and Homer : " yet 
even with Pope a woman is a " fair," a father is a 
€( sire," and an old man a " reverend sage," and so 
on through all the phrases of that pseudo- Augustan, 
and most unbiblical, vocabulary. The Bible, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly the grand mine of diction for 
the translator of Homer ; and, if he knows how to 
discriminate truly between what will suit him and 
what will not, the Bible may afford him also in- 
valuable lessons of style. 

I said that Homer, besides being plain in style 
and diction, was plain in the quality of his thought. 
It is possible that a thought may be expressed with 
idiomatic plainness, and yet not be in itself a plain 
thought. For example, in Mr. Clough's poem, 
already mentioned, the style and diction is almost 
always idiomatic and plain, but the thought itself 
is often of a quality which is not plain ; it is curious. 
But the grand instance of the union of idiomatic 
expression with curious or difficult thought is in 
Shakspeare's poetry. Such, indeed, is the force and 
power of Shakspeare's idiomatic expression, that it 
gives an effect of clearness and vividness even to a 
thought which is imperfect and incoherent; for 
instance, when Hamlet says, 

To take arms against a sea of troubles — 
the figure there is undoubtedly most faulty, it by 
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no means runs on four legs ; but the thing is said 
so freely and idiomatically, that it passes. This, 
however, is not a point to which I now want to call 
your attention ; I want you to remark, in Shakspeare 
and others, only that which we may directly apply 
to Homer. I say, then, that in Shakspeare the 
thought is often, while most idiomatically uttered, 
nay, while good and sound in itself, yet of a quality 
which is curious and difficult ; and that this quality 
of thought is something entirely un-Homeric. For 
example, when Lady Macbeth says, 

Memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only — 

this figure is a perfectly sound and correct figure, no 
doubt ; Mr. Knight even calls it a " happy " figure ; 
but it is a difficult figure : Homer would not have 
used it. Again, when Lady Macbeth says, 

When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man — 

the thought in the two last of these lines is, when 
you seize it, a perfectly clear thought, and a fine 
thought; but it is a curious thought : Homer would 
not have used it. These are favourable instances of 
the union of plain style and words with a thought 
not plain in quality ; but take stronger instances of 
this union — let the thought be not only not plain in 
quality, but highly fanciful; and you have the 
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Elizabethan conceits : you have, in spite of idiomatic 
style and idiomatic diction, everything which is most 
un-Homeric; you have such atrocities as this of 

Chapman : 

Fate shall fail to vent her gall 
Till mine vent thousands. 

I say, the poets of a nation which has produced 
such a conceit as that, must purify themselves seven 
times in the fire before they can hope to render 
Homer. They must expel their nature with a fork, 
and keep crying to one another night and day: 
"Homer not only moves rapidly, not only speaks 
idiomatically ; he is, also, free from fancifulness" 

So essentially characteristic of Homer is his plain- 
ness and naturalness of thought, that to the preserva- 
tion of this in his own version the translator must 
without scruple sacrifice, where it is necessary, verbal 
fidelity to his original, rather than run any risk of pro- 
ducing, by literalness, an odd and unnatural effect. The 
double epithets so constantly occurring in Homer 
must be dealt with according to this rule: these 
epithets come quite naturally in Homer's poetry ; in 
English poetry they, in nine cases out of ten, come, 
when literally rendered, quite unnaturally. I will not 
now discuss why this is so, I assume it as an indisputa- 
ble fact that it is so; that Homer's fMspoircov dvdpdmoov 
comes to the reader as something perfectly natural, 
while Mr. Newman's ts voice-dividing mortals " comes 
to him as something perfectly unnatural. Well then, 
as it is Homer's general effect which we are to repro- 
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duce, it is to be false to Homer to be so verbally faithful 
to him as that we lose this effect : and by the English 
translator Homer's double epithets must be, in many 
places, renounced altogether ; in all places where they 
are rendered, rendered by equivalents which come na- 
turally. Instead of rendering 9M ravuTrsirXs by Mr. 
Newman's "Thetis trailing-rob'd," which brings toone's 
mind long petticoats sweeping a dirty pavement, the 
translator must render the Greek by English words 
which come as naturally to us as Milton's words when 
he says, " Let gorgeous Tragedy With sceptred pall 
come sweeping by." Instead of rendering fubwxa* 
Xwirovs by Chapman's " one-hoof d steeds," or Mr. 
Newman's " single-hoofed horses," he must speak of 
horses in a way which surprises us as little as Shak- 
speare surprises us when he says, " Gallop apace, you 
fiery-footed steeds." Instead of rendering fiskvySSa 
Ovfiov by ts life as honey pleasant," he must character- 
ise life with the simple pathos of Gray's ts Warm pre- 
cincts of the cheerful day." Instead of converting 
irotov as Jhro* <f>vyep ipicos ohovr&v ; into the portentous 
remonstrance, "Betwixt the outwork of thy teeth 
what word hath slipt?" he must remonstrate in 
English as straightforward as this of St. Peter, « Be 
it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be unto thee ;" 
or as this of the disciples, " What is this that he 
saith, a little while ? we cannot tell what he saith." 
Homer's Greek, in each of the places quoted, reads 
as naturally as any of those English passages ; the 
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expression no more calls away the attention from the 
sense in the Greek than in the English. But when, 
in order to render literally in English one of Homer's 
double epithets, a strange unfamiliar adjective is 
invented — such as " voice-dividing " for /uJpoyfrs — an 
improper share of the reader's attention is necessarily 
diverted to this ancillary word, to this word which 
Homer never intended should receive so much 
notice; and a total effect quite different from 
Homer's is thus produced. Therefore Mr. Newman, 
though he does not purposely import, like Chapman, 
conceits of his own into the Iliad, does actually im- 
port them ; for the result of his singular diction is to 
raise ideas, and odd ideas, not raised by the corre- 
sponding diction in Homer; and Chapman himself does 
no more. Cowper says, " I have cautiously avoided 
all terms of new invention, with an abundance of 
which persons of more ingenuity than judgment have 
not enriched our language but encumbered it ; " and 
this criticism so exactly hits the diction of Mr. New- 
man, that one is irresistibly led to imagine his present 
appearance in the flesh to be at least his second. 

A translator cannot well have a Homeric rapidity, 
style, diction, and quality of thought, without at the 
same time having what is the result of these in 
Homer — nobleness. Therefore I do not attempt to 
lay down any rules for obtaining this effect of noble- 
ness — the effect, too, of all others the most impal- 
pable, the most irreducible to rule, and which most 
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depends on the individual personality of the artist. 
So I proceed at once to give you, in conclusion, one 
or two passages in which I have tried to follow those 
principles of Homeric translation which I have laid 
down. I give them, it must be remembered, not as 
specimens of perfect translation, but as specimens of 
an attempt to translate Homer on certain principles ; 
specimens which may very aptly illustrate those prin- 
ciples by falling short, as well as by succeeding. 

I take first a passage of which I have already 
spoken, the comparison of the Trojan fires to the 
stars. The first part of that passage is, I have said, of 
splendid beauty ; and to begin with a lame version of 
that, would be the height of imprudence in me. It 
is the last and more level part with which I shall 
concern myself. I have already quoted Cowper's 
version of this part in order to show you how unlike 
his stiff and Miltonic manner of telling a plain story 
is to Homer's easy and rapid manner: 

So numerous seem'd those fires the bank between 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 
In prospect all of Troy — 

I need not continue to the end. I have also quoted 

Pope's version of it, to show you how unlike his ornate 

and artificial manner is to Homer's plain and natural 

manner : 

So many flames before proud Dion blaze, 

And brighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 

The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires — 
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and much more of the same kind. I want to show 
you that it is possible, in a plain passage of this sort, 
to keep Homer's simplicity without being heavy and 
dull ; and to keep his dignity without bringing in 
pomp and ornament. "As numerous as are the stars 
on a clear night," says Homer, , 

So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of Xanthus, 

Between that and the ships, the Trojans' numerous fires. 

In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires : by each one 

There sate fifty men, in the ruddy light of the fire : 

By their chariots stood the steeds, and champ' d the white barley 

While their masters sate by the fire, and waited for Morning. — 

Here, in order to keep Homer's effect of perfect 
plainness and directness, I repeat the word "fires" 
as he repeats irvpd, without scruple; although in a 
more elaborate and literary style of poetry this recur- 
rence of the same word would be a fault to be avoided. 
I omit the epithet of Morning, and, whereas Homer 
says that the steeds " waited for Morning," I prefer 
to attribute this expectation of Morning to the master 
and not to the horse. Very likely in this particular, 
as in any other single particular, I may be wrong : 
what I wish you to remark is my endeavour after 
absolute plainness of speech, my care to avoid anything 
which may the least check or surprise the reader, 
whom Homer does not check or surprise. Homer's 
lively personal familiarity with war, and with the war- 
horse as his master's companion, is such that, as it 
seems to me, his attributing to the one the other's 
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feelings comes to us quite naturally ; but, from a poet 
without this familiarity, the attribution strikes as a 
little unnatural ; and therefore, as everything the least 
unnatural is un-Homeric, I avoid it. 

Again; in the address of Zeus to the horses of 
Achilles, Cowper has; 

Jove saw their grief with pity, and his brows 
Shaking, within himself thus, pensive, said. 

" Ah hapless pair ! wherefore by gift divine 
Were ye to Peleus given, a mortal king, 
Yourselves immortal and from age exempt ? " 

There is no want of dignity here, as in the versions 

of Chapman and Mr. Newman, which I have already 

quoted ; but the whole effect is much too slow. Take 

Pope : 

Nor Jove disdain' d to cast a pitying look 
While thus relenting to the steeds he spoke. 
" Unhappy coursers of immortal strain ! 
Exempt from age and deathless now in vain ; 
Did we your race on mortal man bestow 
Only, alas ! to share in mortal woe ?" 

Here there is no want either of dignity or rapidity, 
but all is too artificial. " Nor Jove disdained," for 
instance, is a very artificial and literary way of 
rendering Homer's words, and so is, " coursers of im- 
mortal strain." 

Mvpo/icVw o* apa rw ye tS&v, eXirjffe Kpoviuv — 

And with pity the son of Saturn saw them bewailing, 
And he shook his head, and thus address' d his own bosom : 
" Ah, unhappy pair, to Peleus why did we give you, 
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To a mortal ? but ye are without old age and immortal. 
"Was it that ye, with man, might have your thousands of sorrows ? 
For than man, indeed, there breathes no wretcheder creature, 
Of all living things, that on earth are breathing and moving." 

Here I will observe that the use of " own," in the 
second line, for the last syllable of a dactyl, and the 
use of ss To a," in the fourth, for a complete spondee, 
though they do not, I think, actually spoil the run of 
the hexameter, are yet undoubtedly instances of that 
over-reliance on accent, and too free disregard of 
quantity, which Lord Sedesdale visits with just re- 
prehension.* 

I now take two longer passages in order to try my 

* It must be remembered, however, that, if we disregard quantity 
too much in constructing English hexameters, we also disregard 
accent too much in reading Greek hexameters. "We read every 
Greek dactyl so as to make a pure dactyl of it ; but, to a Greek, the 
accent must have hindered many dactyls from sounding as pure 
dactyls. When we read al6\os Ttrxos, for instance, or alyiSxoio, 
the dactyl in each of these cases is made by us as pure a dactyl as 
" Tityre," or " dignity ; " but to a Greek it was not so. To him 
al6\os must have been nearly as impure a dactyl as " death-destin'd " 
is to us ; and dtytdx nearly as impure as the " dress'd his own " of 
my text. Nor, I think, does this right mode of pronouncing the two 
words at all spoil the run of the line as a hexameter. The effect of 
al6\\os Tinrof, (or something like that,) though not owr effect, is 
not a disagreeable one. On the other hand, Kopv0ai6\os as a paroxy- 
tonon, although it has the respectable authority of IAddett and Scott 8 
Lexicon, (following Heyne), is certainly wrong ; for then the word 
cannot be pronounced without throwing an accent on the first sylla- 
ble as well as the third, and fUyas Kofipv0ai6kXos "Eierup would 
have been to a Greek as intolerable an ending for an hexameter line, 
as "accurst orphanhood-destined houses" would be to us. The 
best authorities, accordingly, accent Kopv8alo\os as a proparoxytonon. 
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method more fully; but I still keep to passages 
which have already come under our notice. I quoted 
Chapman's version of some passages in the speech of 
Hector at his parting with Andromache. One as- 
tounding conceit will probably still be in your re- 
membrance : 

When sacred Troy shall shed her tow' rs for tears of overthrow — 

as a translation of or aviror dXcoXy "Duos Iprj. I 
will quote a few lines which may give you, also, the 
key-note to the Anglo-Augustan manner of render- 
ing this passage, and to the Miltonic manner of 
rendering it. What Mr. Newman's manner of render- 
ing it would be, you can by this time sufficiently 
imagine for yourselves. Mr. Wright — to quote for 
once from his meritorious version instead of Cowper's, 
whose strong and weak points are those of Mr. 
Wright also — Mr. Wright begins his version of this 
passage thus : 

All these thy anxious cares are also mine, 
Partner beloVd ; but how could I endure 
The scorn of Trojans and their long-rob'd wives, 
Should they behold their Hector shrink from war, 
And act the coward's part? Nor doth my soul 
Prompt the base thought. 

Ex pede Herculem : you see just what the manner 
is. Mr. Sotheby, on the other hand, (to take a 
disciple of Pope instead of Pope himself), begins 
thus: 
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" What moves thee, moves my mind," brave Hector said, 
" Yet Troy's upbraiding scorn I deeply dread, 

If, like a slave, where chiefs with chiefs engage, 

The warrior Hector fears the war to wage. 

Not thus my heart inclines." 

From that specimen, too, you can easily divine what, 
with such a manner, will become of the whole passage. 
But Homer has neither : 

What moves the*, moves my mind — 

nor has he : 

All these thy anxious cares are also mine. 

T H kcu ejioi rade irdvra fxikei, yvvai • dXXa pak' aiy&c— - 

that is what Homer has, that is his style and move- 
ment, if one could but catch it. Andromache, as 
you know, lias been entreating Hector to defend Troy 
from within the walls, instead of exposing his life, 
and, with his own life, the safety of all those dearest 
to him, by fighting in the open plain. Hector 
replies t 

Woman, I too take thought for this ; but then I bethink me 
What the Trojan men and Trojan women might murmur, 
If like a coward I skulk' d behind, apart from the battle. 
Nor would my own heart let me; my heart, which has bid me be valiant 
Always, and always fighting among the first of the Trojans, 
Busy for Priam's feme and my own, in spite of the future. 
For that day will come, my soul is assured of its coming, 
It will come, when sacred Troy shall go to destruction, 
Troy, and warlike Priam too, and the people of Priam. 
And yet not that grief, which then will be, of the Trojans, 

H 
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Moves me bo much — not Hecuba's grief, nor Priam my father's, 

Nor my brethren's, many and brave, who then will be lying 

In the bloody dust, beneath the feet of their foemen*— 

As thy grie£ when, in tears, some brazen-coated Achaias 

Shall transport thee away, and the day of thy freedom be ended. 

Then, perhaps, thou shalt work at the loom of another, in Argos, 

Or bear pails to the well of Messels, or Hypereia, 

Sorely against thy will, by strong Necessity's order. 

And some man may say, as he looks and sees thy tears falling : 

See, the wife of Hector, that great pre-eminent captain 

Of the horsemen of Troy, in the day they fought for their city. 

So some man will say ; and then thy grief will redouble 

At thy want of a man like me, to save thee from bondage. 

But let me be dead, and the earth be mounded above me, 

Ere I hear thy cries, and thy captivity told of. 

The main question, whether or no this version 
reproduces for him the movement and general effect 
of Homer better than other versions * of the same 
passage, I leave for the judgment of the scholar. 
But the particular points, in which the operation of 
my own rules is manifested, are as follows. In the 
second line I leave out the epithet of the Trojan 
women, iXKeavrrhrXovs, altogether. In the sixth line 
I put in five words, " in spite of the future," which 
are in the original by implication only, and are not 
there actually expressed. This I do, because Homer, 
as I have before said, is so remote from one who reads 
him in English, that the English translator must 

* Dr. Hawtrey also has translated this passage; but here, he 
has not, I think, been so successful as in his " Helen on the walls of 
Troy." 
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be even plainer, if possible, and more unambiguous 
than Homer himself; the connection of meaning 
must be even more distinctly marked in the trans- 
lation than in the original. For in the Greek 
language itself there is something which brings one 
nearer to Homer, which gives one a clue to his 
thought, which makes a hint enough; but in the 
English language this sense of nearness, this clue, 
is gone; hints are insufficient, everything must be 
stated with full distinctness. In the ninth line 
Homer's epithet for Priam is ivfifiekuo — "armed with 
good ashen spear," say the dictionaries ; " ashen- 
speared," translates Mr. Newman, following his own 
rule to " retain every peculiarity of his original" — I 
say, on the other hand, that ivjifiekfa has not the 
effect of a u peculiarity " in the original while 
" ashen-speared " has the effect of a " peculiarity " in 
English ; and u warlike " is as marking an equivalent 
as I dare give for §vfqis\(ti>, for fear of disturbing 
the balance of expression in Homer's sentence. In 
the fourteenth line, again, I translate xak/coxiTavav 
by " brazen-coated : " Mr. Newman, meaning to be 
perfectly literal, translates it by " brazen-eloak'd," 
an expression which comes to the reader oddly and 
unnaturally, while Homer's word comes to him quite 
naturally ; but I venture to go as near to a literal 
rendering as « brazen-coated," because a "coat of 
brass" is familiar to us all from the Bible, and 

B2 
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familiar, too, as distinctly specified in connection 
with the wearer. Finally, let me farther illustrate 
from the twentieth line the value which I attach, 
in a question of diction, to the authority of the 
Bible. The word "pre-eminent" occurs in that 
line : I was a little in doubt whether that was not 
too bookish an expression to be used in rendering 
Homer, as I can imagine Mr. Newman to have been 
a little in doubt whether his " responsively accosted," 
for dfjLSifiofMSvo? irpoa-etjyyf, was not too bookish an ex- 
pression. Let us both, I say, consult our Bibles : Mr. 
Newman will nowhere find in his Bible that David, for 
instance, " responsively aecosted Goliath ; " but I do 
find in mine that " the right hand of the Lord hath 
the pre-eminence;" and forthwith I use €C pre-eminent" 
without scruple. My Bibliolatry is perhaps excessive ; 
and no doubt a true poetic feeling is the Homeric 
translator's best guide in the use of words; but 
where this feeling does not exist, or is at fault, I 
think he cannot do better than take for a mechanical 
guide Cruden's Concordance. To be sure, here as 
elsewhere, the consulter must know how to consult — 
must know how very slight a variation of word or 
circumstance makes the difference between an au- 
thority in his favour and an authority which gives 
him no countenance at all : for instance, the " Great 
simpleton I " (for fiiya vrprios) of Mr. Newman, and 
the " Thou fool ! " of the Bible, are something alike ; 
but " Thou fool ! " is very grand, and " Great simple- 
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ton!" is an atrocity. So, too, Chapman's "Poor 
wretched beasts " is pitched many degrees too low ; 
but Shakspeare's " Poor venomous fool, Be angry and 
despatch ! " is in the grand style. 

One more piece of translation, and I have done. 
I will take the passage in which both Chapman and 
Mr. Newman have already so much excited our 
astonishment, the passage at the end of the nine- 
teenth book of the Iliad, the dialogue between 
Achilles and his horse Xanthus, after the death of 
Patroclus. Achilles begins : 

" Xanthus and Balius both, ye far-fam'd seed of Podarga ! 
See that ye bring your master home to the host of the Argives 
In some other sort than your last, when the battle is ended ; 
And not leave him behind, a corpse on the plain, like Patroclus." 

Then, frombeneath the yoke, the fleet horse Xanthus address'dhim : 
Sudden he boVd his head, and all his mane, as he boVd it, 
Streamed to the ground by the yoke, escaping from under the collar; 
And he was given a voice by the white-arm'd Goddess Hera. 

" Truly, yet this time will we save thee, mighty Achilles ! 
But thy day of death is at hand ; nor shall we be the reason — 
No, but the will of Heaven, and Fate's invincible power. 
For by no slow pace or want of swiftness of ours 
Did the Trojans obtain to strip the arms from Patroclus ; 
But that prince among Gods, the son of the lovely-hair'd Leto, 
Slew him fighting in front of the fray, and glorified Hector. 
But; for us, we vie in speed with the breath of the West- Wind, 
Which, men say, is the fleetest of winds ; 'tis thou who art fated 
To lie low in death, by the hand of a God and a Mortal." 

Thus far he ; and here his voice was stopped by the Furies. 
Then, with a troubled heart, the swift Achilles address' d him : 

"Why dost thou prophesy so my death to me, Xanthus? It needs not. 
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I of myself know well, that here I am destin'd to perish, 
Far from my father and mother dear : for all that, I will not 
Stay this hand from fight, till the Trojans are utterly routed." 

So he spake, and drove with a cry his steeds into battle. 

Here the only particular remark which I will make 
is, that in the fourth and eighth line the grammar is 
what I call a loose and idiomatic grammar; in writing 
a regular and literary style, one would in the fourth 
line have to repeat, before " leave," the words ss that 
ye " from the second line, and to insert the word 
" do ; " and in the eighth line one would not use such 
an expression as ' e he was given a voice." But I will 
make one general remark on the character of my own 
translations, as I have made so many on that of the 
translations of others. It is, that over the graver 
passages there is shed an air somewhat too strenuous 
and severe, by comparison with that lovely ease and 
sweetness which Homer, for all his noble and mascu- 
line way of thinking, never loses. 

Here I stop. I have said so much, because I think 
that the task of translating Homer into English verse 
both will be re-attempted, and may be re-attempted 
successfully. There are great works composed of 
parts so disparate, that one translator is not likely to 
have the requisite gifts for poetically rendering all of 
them. Such are the works of Shakspeare, and 
Groethe's Faust ; and these it is best to attempt to 
render in prose only. People praise Tieck and 
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SchlegePs version of Shakspeare: I, for my part 
would sooner read Shakspeare in the French prose 
translation, and that is saying a great deal ; but in 
the German poets' hands Shakspeare so often gets, 
especially where he is humorous, an air of what the 
French call niaiserie! and can anything be more 
un-Shakspearian than that ? Again ; Mr. Hayward's 
prose translation of the first part of Faust — so good 
that it makes one regret Mr. Hayward should have 
abandoned the line of translation for a kind of litera- 
ture which is, to say the least, somewhat slight — is 
not likely to be surpassed by any translation in verse. 
But poems like the Iliad, which, in the main, are in 
one manner, may hope to find a poetical translator 
so gifted and so trained as to be able to learn that 
one manner, and to reproduce it. Only, the poet 
who would reproduce this must cultivate in himself 
a Greek virtue by no means common among the 
moderns in general, and the English in particular — 
moderation. For Homer has not only the English 
vigour, he has the Greek grace ; and when one observes 
the boisterous, rollicking way, in which his English 
admirers — even men of genius, like the late Professor 
Wilson — love to talk of Homer and his poetry, one 
cannot help feeling that there is no very deep com- 
munity of nature between them and the object of 
their enthusiasm. "It is very well, my good friends," 
I always imagine Homer saying to them, if he could 
hear them : "you do me a great deal of honour, but 
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somehow or other you praise me too like barbarians." 
For Homer's grandeur is not the mixed and turbid 
grandeur of the great poets of the north, of the 
authors of Othello and Faust ; it is a perfect, a lovely 
grandeur. Certainly his poetry has all the energy 
and power of the poetry of our ruder climates ; but 
it has, besides, the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, 
the liquid clearness of an Ionian sky. 



THE END. 
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Baiting. — The Life of Jabez 

Banting, D.D.: With Notices of con- 
temporary Persons and Events. By 
his Son, Thou as Pebcival Bunting. 
Vol I. with 2 Portraits and Vignette. 
Third Ttmuaatd, post 8vo> 7s. 6a. : or 
flare* power and Proof SagravimgtJ 
square erown 8vo. l&j. So* 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress: 

With 12* mostMsaons engraved on 
Steel and on Wood from Origins* De- 
signs by Ckablbs Btmn; and a 
Pretaee by the Rev. Cbablbs Kihgs- 
ut, Rector of Evenley. Fep. 4to. 
price 21s. cloth. 



Burke.-— Vicissitude sofFamilies. 

By Sir Bsbwabd Bubxe, Ulster King 
of Arms. Fibst and Secoitd Sbbies, 
crown 8vo. 12b. 6d. each. 

Barton,— The Lake Regions of 

Central Africa : A Picture of Explora- 
tion. By Righabd F. Bubtok, Cap- 
tain H.M. Indian Army ; Fellow and 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With Map and nu- 
merous illustrations, 2 veils. 8vo. 
Sls.6d. 

Captain Barton's First Footsteps 

in East Africa; or, an Exploration of 
Harar. With Maps and coloured Plates. 
8vo. 18s. 

Captain Barton's Personal Nar- 
rative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinafa 
audMeccah. Second Edition, revised: 
with coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 24b. 

Bishop Butler's Sketea of Mo- 
dem and Ancient Geography. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with such 
Alterations introduced as continually 
progressive Discoveries and the latest 
information have rendered necessary. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Bishop Bailor's General Atlas 

ofMbdeniandAneientGeogKaphy; com- 
prising Fifty-four full-coloured Maps ; 
with complete Indices. New Edition, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited 
by the Authors Son. Royal 4to. 24a. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular 

™ "«t of the Laws of England, Civil 
— Criminal; with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms. Maxims. Statutes, and 
Judicial Antiquities; Correct Tables of 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise 
Licenses, and Poet-Horse Duties ; Post- 
Office Regulations; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 18th Edition, comprising the 
Public Acts ofthe Session 18*0. Fcp. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: APopa- 

lar Exposition of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The 
Cabinet Lawyer. Fep. Ovo. 10s. Od, 

Calvert. — The Wife's Manaal ; 

or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
SweraTOccasionft of a Matron's Life. 
Bytae&ev.W.CALTBBS\M,A. Orna- 
mented from Designs by the Author in 
the style of Queen Elizabeth'* Prayer* 
Booh, Crown 8vo. 10s. *&, 
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Catlows Popular Conchology; 

or. the Shell Cabinet arranged accord- 
ing to the Modern System: With a 
detailed Account of the Animals, and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Fami- 
lies and Genera of Recent and Fossil 
Shells. With 405 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo.l4s. 

Cats and Farlie's Book of Em- 
blems.— Moral Emblems, with Apho- 
risms, Adages, and Proverbs of all 
Nations, from J. Catjb and R. Faroe : 
comprising 60 circular Vignettes, 60 
Tail-Pieces, and a Frontispiece com- 
posed from their works by J. Leigh- 
ton, F.S.A., and engraved on Wood. 
The Text translated. 4c., by R. Pigot. 
Imperial 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth ; or 52s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Cecil. — The Stud Farm; or, 

Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, 
the Chase, and the Road. Addressed 
to Breeders of Race-Horses and 
Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and Te- 
- nant Farmers. By Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Cecil's Stable Practice ; or, Hints 

on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road; with Observations on Racing 
and Hunting, Wasting, Race-Riding, 
and Handicapping : Addressed to all 
who are concerned in Racing, Steeple- 
Chasing, and Fox-Hunting. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Plate, fis. 

Chapman.— History of Gnstavns 

Adolphus, and of the Thirty Years* 
War up to the King's Death : With 
some Account of its Conclusion by the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1618. By B. 
Chapmajt, M.A. 8vo. Plans, 12s. 6d. 

dough.— Greek History from 

Themistocles to Alexander, in a Series 
of Lives from Plutarch. Revised and 
arranged by A. H. Clough, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Fcp. 
8vo. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Conington.— Handbook of Che- 
mical Analysis, adapted to the Unitary 
System of Notation. By F. T. Con- 
ington, M.A., F.C.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also, Table* o/ Qualitative Analysis* 
designed as a Companion. Price 2s. 6d. 

Connolly's History of the Koyal 

Sappers and Miners: Including the 
Services of the Corps in the Crimea and 
at the Siege of Sebastopol. Second 
Edition ; with 17 coloured Plates. 2 
vols. 8vo. 90s. 



Conybeare and Howson's Life 

and Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising 
a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles 
inserted in Chronological Order. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected ; with 
several Maps and Woodcuts, and 4 
Plates. 2voIs.squareerown8vo.81s.6S. 
•»* The Original Edition, with more nu- 
merous Illustrations, in 2 toIs. 4 to. priee 48«. 
may also be had. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine : Comprising Gene- 
ral Pathology, the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental 
to Climates, to Sex, and to the different 
Epochs of Life ; with numerous ap- 
proved Formula of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete in 8 vols. 
8vo. price £5. lis. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton's Instructions in 

the Doctrine and Practice of Christi- 
anity. Intended as an Introduction to 
Connrmation. 4thEdition. 18mo.2s.6d. 

Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. Illustrated by upwards 



of 3,000 Woodcuts. Second Editi 
revised and extended. 8vo. 63s. 

Crosse. — Memorials, Scientific 

and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. Edited by Mrs. Crosse. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Crowe.— The History of France. 
By Eyrb Evans Crows. In Five 
Volumes. Vol. 1. 8vo. 14s. ; Vol.II. 15s. 

Cruikshank. — The Life of Sir 

John Falstaff, illustrated in a Series 
of Twenty-four original Etchings by 
George Cruikshank. Accompanied by 
an imaginary Biography, by Robert B. 
Bboush. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

Lady Cnst's Invalid's Own Book : 

A Collection of Recipes from various 
Books and various Countries. Fcp. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Rev. Canon Dale's Domestic 

Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two 
Parts : Part I. Church Services adapted 
for Domestic .Use, with Prayers, for 
Every Day of the Week, selected from 
the Book of Common Prayer ; Part 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every 
Sunday in the Year. Post 4to. 21s. 
cloth ; 81s. 6d. calf; or 50s. morocco. 

{Thi Faicir/x Chaplain, 12*. 
Tarn Dombbtic Liturot, 
10*. 6<*. 
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The Dead Shot ; or, Sportsman's 

Complete Guide ; being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds; Dog- 
breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By 
Mabksilaet. Top. 8vo. with 6 Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 

De la Bfrre's Treatise on Elec- 
tricity in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Walxbb, 
F.R.S. 8 vols. 8vo. Woodcuts, £3. 13s. 

Domeneeh.— Seven Tears' Hesi- 

dence in the Great Deserts of North 
America. By the Abbs' Dombnbch. 
With a Map, and about Sixty Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 16a. 

Abbs' Domenech's Missionary 

Adventures in Texas and Mexico : A 
Personal Narrative of Six Years' So- 
journ in those Regions. 8vo.10s.6d, 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit 

to a Religious Sceptic. 10tt Edition. 
Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, 

by* its Author. 3d Edition, revised* 
Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbook ofAng l in g; 

A — '- 1 - ™ --" - Uingjtofctom- 
S: With the 
- — — -Jtqry of River-Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. With 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. as. 

Ephemera's Book of the Salmon : 

The Theory, Principles, and Practice of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon ; Lists of good 
Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the 
best way of artificially Breeding it. 
Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 14s. 

Fairbairn.— A Treatise on Hills 
and Millwork. By William Faib- 
baibit, F.R.S., F.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2vols.8vo. [Intbepress. 

Fairbairn.— Useful Information 

for Engineers : A First Series of Lec- 
tures delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
By William Faibbaibw, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Third Edition ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SBOOWDSERIBSofFAIBBAIBir'sUse- 

ful Information for Engineers, uniform 
with the above, nearly ready. 



Falkener.— Daedalus; or, the 

Causes and Principles of the Excellence 
of Greek Sculpture. By Edwabd 
Falkehbb, Member of the Archsolo- 
gical Institutes of Rome and Berlin. 
With numerous Illustrations and 2 
Medallions from the Antique. Royal 
8vo. 42s. 

Falkener.— Museum of Classical 

Antiquities s A Series of Thirty-five Es- 
says on Ancient Art, by various Writers, 
edited by Edwabd Falkbitbb. With 
25 Plates and many Woodcuts. Im- 
perial 8vo. 42s. 

Forester's Rambles in the 

Islands of Corsica and Sardinia : With 
Notices of their History, Antiquities, 
and present Condition, with coloured 
Map ; and numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by Lieut.-Col. M. A. Bid- 
dulph, R.A. Imperial 8vo. 28s. 

Letters of Sir A. 8. Eraser, 

K.C.B. Commanding the Royal Horse 
Artillery under the Duke of Wel- 
lington : Written during the Penin- 
sularandWaterlooCampaigns. Edited 
by Majos-Gekebal Sabinb, R.A. 
With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Plans. 
8vo. 18s. 

Freeman and Salvin.— Falconry: 
Its Claims, History, and Practice. 
By the Rev. G. E. Fbebmaw, M.A. 
("Peregrine" of the Field); and 
Captain F. H. Salvijt. Post 8vo. with 
Woodcut Illustrations from Drawings 
by Wolf, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Garratt— Marvels and Mysteries 

of Instinct ; or, Curiosities of Anima l 
Life. By Gbobgb Gabbass. Second 
Edition, improved. Fcp. 8 vo. 4s. 6d. 

Gilbart's Logic of Banking : A 

Familiar Exposition of the Principles 
of Reasoning, and their Application to 
the Art and the Science of Banking. 
12mo. with Portrait. 18s. fld. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. Edited byBoLTOBCoBHBY. 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Members of the 
Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth, 218. ; morocco, £1. 16s. 

Goodeve. — The Elements of 

Mechanism, designed for Students of 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Good- 
bye, M.A.. Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in King's College. Post 8vo. 
with 206 Figures, 6s. 6d. 
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Gosse.— A Naturalist s Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gobsb, Esq. 
With Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Green.— Live* of the Princesses 

of England. By Mrs. Mabx Akkb 
Everett Gbxex, Editor of the Letters 
of Royal and IUuetriousLadiee. With 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
vols, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Greyson.— Selections from the 

Correspondence of R. E. Grkysov, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Eclipte of 
Faith, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Grove.— The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By W. B. Gbove, Q.C., 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo.7s. 

Gurney.— St Lonis and Henri 

IV.: Being a Second Series of Histo- 
rical Sketches. By the Rev. Jomr H. 
Gubjtet, M.A. Fcp.8vo.6s, 

EveningBocreations ; or, Samples 

from the Lecture-Boom. Edited by 
ltev. J. H. GuaiTBT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Crwilt's Encyclopaedia of Archi- 
tecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. With 
more thanl,000 Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo.42s. 

Hamilton.— Reminiscences of an 

Old Sportsman. By Colonel J. M. 
Hamilton, K.H., Author of Travels 
in the Interior of Columbia. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, 18s. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
Engravings. By Gustav K6nio. 
With Explanations by Archdeacon 
Hams and Susannah Whtkwobth. 
Fcp.4to.28s. 

Harford.— Life of MichaelAngelo 

Buonarroti: With Translations of 
many of his Poems and Letters j also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and 
VittoriaColonna. By JohnS.Haefoed, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised,- with 20 Plates. 2 vola.8vo. 25s. 

Illustrations, Architectural and 

Pictorial, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Commendatore 
Cantwa jC. R. Cookbebll, Esq.,R.A. ; 
and J.S.Habfokd, Esq., D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
Folio, 78s. 6d. half-bound. 



Harry Hieover's Stable Talk 

and Table Talk; or. Spectacles for 
Young Sportsmen. New Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portrait, Sis. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 
Field. By Hakby Hieover. 2d Edi- 
tion ; with 2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical 

Horsemanship. Second Edition; with 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and 

the Stud ; or, Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. 3d Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stnd, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse. 
2d Edition, with 2 Plates. Fcp. 5s. 

Hartwig. — The Sea and its 

Living Wonders. By Dr. Geobgx 
Habtwig. With numerous Wood 



Engravings, and a new series of Illus- 
trations in Chromo-xylography from 
original designs by Henry Noel Hum- 



phreys. 8vo. 18s. 

Hassall.— Adulterations Detect- 
ed ; or, Plain Instructions for the Dis- 
covery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. 
By Abthub Hill Hassall, M.D. 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, and Author of the Reports 
of that Commission published under 
the title of Food and it* Adulteration* 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 
28s.) With 225 Illustrations, engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo. 17s. Gd. 

Dr. Hassall' a History of the Bri- 
tish Freshwater Algae : Including 
Descriptions of the Desmide» ana 
Diatomaces. 2 vols. 8vo. with 103 
Plates, £1. 15s. 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

Young Sportsmen in all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting. 11th Edition, re- 
vised by the Author's Son, Major P. 
W.L.Hawxbb. With Portrait, Plates, 
Sq. crown 8vo. 18s. 



and Woodcuts. 



Haydn's Book of Dignities: 

Containing Rolls of the Official Person- 
ages of the British Empire, Civil, Ec- 
clesiastical, Judicial, Military. Naval, 
and Municipal, from the Earnest Pe- 
riods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Foundation of their respective 
States: the Peerage and Nobility of 
Great Britain, &c. 8vo. 25s. 
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Hayward. — Biographical and 

Critical Essays, reprinted from Re- 
views, with Additions and Corrections. 
By A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

Hensman. — -Handbook of the 

Constitution: Being a short account 
of the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of the Laws of England. By 
Alfred P. Hensmaw, Barrister«at- 
Law. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 

Sir John Hersohel's Outlines of 

Astronomy. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of 
astronomical knowledge ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8vo.l8s. 

Sir John Herschel's. Essays 

from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Review, with Addresses and other 
Pieces. 8vo. 18s. 

Hill. — Travels in Pern and 

Mexico. By S. S. Hill, Esq., Author 
of Travels in Siberia, &c. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 21s. 

Hinchliff. — Summer Months 

among the Alps : With the Ascent of 
" - By Thos. W. Hinchliff, 



Monte Rosa. . 
Barrister-at-Law, 



Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



Hind. —Narrative of the Cana- 
an Red River and AsBimribotne and 

J4 fl : ■ .v_i:. i -.| . u:.. !■ ::\ i- .Mini IB: 

Wltli a Description of ilm Physical 
Geography, Gei>logy, and Climate of 
the Country trav*if!H3.J, By Hexry 
Youle HiNn. M.A„ r.R.<i.S r> Veo- 
fpKSior of Chemistry iisnl G eulogy in 
Trinity CaUere, Toronto ; iu Charge 
of the AsldiUttbcaBd mid Subkutchewan 
Ex ol ovin^ KxiKMlitiun. With Maps 
And numerou* ninaLraUoiis. I v. Is. 
8vo. iJttat ready. 

Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society: With a Glance at 
Bad Habits. New Edition, revised 
(with Additions) by a Lady of Bank. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hoare. — The Veracity of the 

Book of Genesis : With the Life and 
Character of the Inspired Histoiian. 
By the Bev. William: H. Hoare, 
M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo.9s.6d. 

Holland.— Medical Notes and 

Beflections. By Sir Hkbtrt Holland, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen and Prince-Consort. 
Third Edition. 8vo.l8s. 



Sir H. Holland's Chapters on 

Mental Physiology, founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in Medical Note* 
and Reflection*. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hooker's (Sir W. J.) Popular 

Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Kew. With many Woodcuts. 16mo. 6d. 

Hooker and Arnott's British 

Flora; comprising the Phauiogamous 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
Seventh Edition, with numerous Fi- 
gures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. 12mo. with 12 
Plates, 14s. ; with the Plates coloured, 
price 218. 

Home's Introduction to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time. Edited by the Bev. 
T. Habtwbll Hobxb, B.D. (the 
Author); the Rev. John Atbb ; and S. 
Pbidbaux Tbbgbllbs, LL.D. With 
4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and Facsi- 
miles. 4vols.8vo.£3.1Ss.6d. 

Home.— A Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By 
the Rev. T. Habtwbll Hobke, B.D. 
New Edition, with Maps, &. Uunc.fls. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or, the Chro- 
nicles of a Clay Farm : An Agricultural 
Fragment. By Chandos When 
H08KTO8,Esq. Fourth Edition. With 
24 Woodcuts from Designs by Gbobob 
Cbuxkbhaxk. 16mo. 5s. Cd. 

Howard. — Athletic and Gym- 
nastic Exercises. With 64 Hlustra- 
tions, and a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus. By John H, Howabd. 
16mo. 7s. 6d. 

Howitt.— The Children's Year. 

By Mabt Howitt. With Four Illus- 
trations. Square 16mo. 5s. 

Howitt. — Tallangetta, - the 

Squatter's Home : A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By William Howitt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and 

Gold ; or, Two Years in Victoria : With 
Visit to Sydney and Van Diemen's 
Land. By William Howitt. Second 
Edition, Two Volumes in One. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
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W.Howitt'svlsits toBemarkable 

Place*: Old Halls, Battle-Flelds, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edi- 
tion, SyoIs. square crown 8vo.26s. 

William Howitt's Boy's Coon- 

try Book : Being the Peal Life of a 
Country Boy, written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all theAmusements, Pleasures, 
and Pursuits of Children in the Coun- 
try. With 40 Woodcuts. Fcp.8TO.fls. 

William Howitt's Buna Life of 

With Woodcuts by Bewick 
l Williams. Medium 8vo. 21a. 

The Abbe 7 Hue's Work on the 

Chinese Empire, founded on Fourteen 
Tears* Travel and Residence in China. 
People's Edition, with 2 Woodcut 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. 

New and improved Edition ; with the 
Statutes enacted, and the Judicial 
Decisions pronounced since the last 
Edition, incorporated. Fcp.8vo.fls. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for 
Making Wills in conformity with the 
Law. New Edition, corrected and re- 
vised by the Author; and practically 
illustrated by Specimens of wills con- 
taining many varieties of Bequests, 
also Notes of Cases judicially decided 
since the Wills Act came into opera- 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hudson and Kennedy's Ascent 

of Mont Blanc by a New Route and 
Without Guides. Second Edition, with 
Plate and Map. Post 8vo. 5s. fld. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, 

with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabixb. You. I. and II. lflmo. 
Half-a-Crown each, sewed ; 8s. fld. each, 
cloth ; or in post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth. 
Vol. III._post 8vo. 12s. Gd. cloth: or 
in lflmo. Part I. 2s. 6d. sewed, 8s. 6d. 
cloth {and Part II. Ss. sewed, 4s. cloth. 
Vol. IV. Pabt I. poet 8vo. 15s. cloth ; 
, lflmo. 78. fld. cloth. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's autho- 
rity, by Mrs. Sibeete. lflmo. price fls. : 
or in 2 vols. 8s. fld. each, cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each, sewed. 

Humphreys.— Parables of Our 

Lord, illuminated and ornamented in 
the style of the Missals of the Renais- 
sance by H. N. Humphbxts. Square 
fcp. 8vo. 21s. in massive carved covers ; 
or 80s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 



orical Events, Correspondence, 
lence. Official Documents, and 
nral Composition : With numerous 



Hunt's Researches on Light in 

its Chemical Relations ; embracing a 
Consideration of all the Photographio 
Processes. 8vo.10s.fld. 

Hunter.— Introduction to the 

Writing o/ Precis or Dtgeott, as ap- 
plicable to Narratives of Facta or 
HistoricT 
Evidenc 
General 

Examples and Exercises. By the Rev. 
John Hunteb, M.A. 12mo. 2s. ' 
KEY, Vtmo.Suxt rood*. 

Hutchinson's Impressions of 

Western Africa : With a Report on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in 

the Bight of Biafra. Post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Idle's Hints on Shooting, Fish- 

ing, &c- both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on 

the Social Employments of Women, 
Sister* of Charity and the Communion 
cf Labour, New Edition. Fcp. 2s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs, as represented in 
Christian Art. Third Edition;. with 
17 Etchings and upwards of 180 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 81s. fld. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as re p resente d in 
Christian Art. Second Edition, en- 
larged :with 11 Etchings by the Author 
and 88 Woodcuts. Sq. crown 8vo. 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in Christian 
Art. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged ; with 27 Etchings and 166 Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace- 

Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fan- 
cies, Original and Selected. Second 
Edition', with Etchings and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. price 18s. 

Jaquexnet's Chronology for 

Schools : Containing the most impor- 
tant Dates of General History, Politi- 
cal, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, from 
the Creation of the World to the end of 
the Year 1857. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. fld. 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

The Edinburgh Review. A New Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. 218. cloth; or 80s. calf.— Or in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works : With Life by Bishop Hbbeb. 
Revised and collected by the Rev. 
C. P. Ens*. Now complete in 10 vols. 
8vo. price JOs. 6d. each, 

Kane's Wanderings of an Artist 
among the Indians of North America : 
from Canada to Vancouver's Island 
and Oregon, through the Hudson's Bay 
Company's Territory, and back again. 
With Map, Illustrations in Colours, 
and Wood Engravings. 8vo.21s. 

Kemble. — The Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Com- 
monwealth till the Conquest. By J. If . 
Kjucblb, 1LA. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Keith Johnston's Dictionary of 

Geography. Descriptive, Physical, Sta- 
tistical, and Historical : Forming a com- 
?lete General Gasetteer of the World. 
Wrd Edition, revised to April 1860. 
In 1 vol. of 1,860 pages, comprising 
about 50,000 Names of Places, 8vo. 80s. 
cloth ; oi half-bound in russia, 35s. 

Kesteven. — A Manual of the 
Domestic Practice of Medicine. By 
W. B. Restive*, F.R.CJS.E., &c. 
Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Xirby and Spenoe's Introduction 

to Entomology; or. Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects: Compris- 
ing an Account of Noxious and Useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, 
Stratagems, Habitations. Societies, 
Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, 
Ac. Seventh Edition, with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Origin and Progress, 
of the work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

A Lady's Tear round Monte 

Rosa ; with Visits to the Italian Valleys 
of Anzasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, 
Lys, Challant, Aosta, and Cogne. With 
Map, 4 Illustrations from Sketches by 
Mr. G. Barnard, and 8 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 14s. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia of 

History, Biography, Literature, the 
Arts and Sciences, Natural History, 
and Manufactures. A Series of Original 
Works by Emikbni Wbixbbs. Com- 
plete in 182 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Titles, price £19. 19s. cloth lettered. 

The Works separately t in single 
Volumes or Sets, price SB. 6d. each 
Volume, cloth lettered. 



Latham. — The English Lan- 
guage. By R. G. Latham, M. A., M J)., 
F.R.S., late Professor of the English 
Language in University College, Lon- 
don. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Dr. Latham's Handbook of the 

English Language for the Use of Stu- 
dents of the Universities and Higher 
Classes of Schools. Third Edition, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. E. Lee's Elements of Na- 



tural History; or. First Principles of 
Zoology : Comprising the Principles of 
Classification, interspersed with amus- 



ing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion ; Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon; comprising 
the Improvieatrice, the Venetian Brace* 
let. the Golden Violet^ the Troubadour, 
and Poetical Remains. 2 vols. 16mo. 
10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 

Dr. John Lindley's Theory and 

Practice of Horticulture; or, an At- 
tempt to explain the principal Opera- 
tions of Gardening upon Physiological 
Grounds. With 98 Woodcuts. 8vo.21s. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

to Botany. New Edition, with correc- 
tions and copious Additions. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 24s. 

Dr. Lindley's Synopsis of the 

British Flora arranged according to the 
Natural Orders/ containing Vasculares 
or Flowering Plants. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Linwood's Anthologia Oxoni- 

ensis. sive Florilegium e Lusibus poet- 
icis diversorum Oxoniensium Gravels 
et Latinis decerptum. 8vo. 14s. 

Lorimer's Letters to a Young 

Master Mariner on some Subjects con- 
nected with his Calling. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 5s. 6d. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening : Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and Landscape-Garden- 
ing. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.31s.6d. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Shrubs, or Arboretum et Fructiee- 
tumBritannicum abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scienti- 
fically and Popularly Described. With 
about 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.50s. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, 
Laying* out. Improvement, and Ma- 
nagement of Landed Property, and of 
the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of 
Agriculture. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 81s. 6d. 

Loudon'sEnoyclopsediaofPlants : 

Comprising the Specific Character, 
Description, Culture, History, Applica- 
tion in the Arts, and every other de- 
sirable Particular respecting Plants 
found in Great Britain. With above 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.73s.6d. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture. New Edition! edited by 
Mrs. Loudok; with more than 2,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo.6Ss. 

Loudon's Hortus Britannicus ; 

or, Catalogue of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. New Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo.31s.6d. 

Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 

Companion ; or. How to Enjoy a 
Country Life Rationally. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gar- 
dener's Calendar, or Monthly Guide to 
what should be avoided and done in a 
Garden. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Love's Art of Cleaning, Dyeing, 

Scouring, and Finishing on the most 
approved English and French Methods : 
Being Practical Instructions in Dyeing 
SUto, Woollens, and Cottons, Feather*, 
Chip, Straw t " * "* 

ingB«dar ~ 

Rugs, Hue.. __„ ._ ... 

ing any Colour or Fabric of Silk, 
Satin, or Damask. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lowe. — Central India during 
the Rebellion or IBM and 1J&8; A H*r- 
rutlvG csf Qpcratkmi of Uic British 
Forces frmn the ^■■iwpre^-ioijof Mutiny 
In Aurungabad to the Capture of Gwa- 
llor under M^or-General £ir BuOH 
JtosK, Q.V.IU &&*, wild rti'taaffler Sir 
C* Stb abt, K , (?. B . Ry Tko k isi Lowe, 
M.R.C.S.E, P^t &vo. with Mnp, 
price to. Cd. 

Lowndes's Engineer'sHandbook ; 

explaining the Principles which should 
guide the young Engineer in the Con- 
struction of Machinery, with the neces- 
sary Rules, Proportions, and Tables. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 



Lord Hacanlay's Miscellaneous 

Writings; comprising his Contribu- 
tions to Knight's Quarterly Magazine, 
Articles contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review not included in his Critical 
and Historical Essays, Biographies 
written for the Encyclopadia Bntan- 
nica, Miscellaneous Poems and Inscrip- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Sis. 

Macanlay. — The History of 
England from the Accession of James 
II. By the Right Hon. Lord Ma- 
caulay. New Edition. Vols. I. and 
II. 8vo. 82s. ; Vols. III. and IT. 36s. 

Lord Macanlay' s History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James II. 
New Edition of the first Four Volumes 
of the Octavo Edition, revised and 
corrected. 7 vols, post 8vo. 6s. each. 

Lord Macanlay's Critical and 

Historical Essays contributed to The 
Edinburgh Review. Four Editions :— 

1. A Library Editiok (the Eighth), in 

S vols. 8vo. price 36s. 

2. Complete in Ohs Yolcmb, with Por- 

trait and Vignette. Square crown 
8to. price 21s. cloth ; or 80s. calf. 

3. Another Nbw Edition, in 3 rols. fcp. 

8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

4. The Pjcopls's Edition, in 2 vols. 

crown 8to. price 8s. cloth. 

Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient 



Borne, with Ivrp and the Armada. 
16mo. price 4s. 6d. < 
bound in morocco. 



16mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. 



Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With Illustrations, Original 
and from the Antique, drawn on Wood 
by 6. Scharf, jun. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 
boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Macanlay. — Speeches of the 

Right Hon. Lord Mac aula y. Corrected 
byHiMSBLF. 8vo. 12s. 

Mac Donald.— Poems. By George 

Mag Doitald, Author of Within and 
Without. Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Mac Donald. — Within and 

Without: A Dramatic Poem. By 
Gboegb Mac Doxald. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 8a. 

Mac Dongall. — The Theory of 

War illustrated by numerous Examples 
from History. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
P. L. Mac Dougall, Commandant 
of the Staff College. Second Edition, 
revised. Post 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d . 
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MacDougall.— - The Campaigns 

of Hannibal, arranged and critically 
considered, expressly for the use of Stu- 
dents of Military History. By Lt.-Col. 
P. L. Mao Dougaxj.. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Miscel- 
laneous Works : Including his Contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 80s. 
bound in calf: or in 8 vols. fcp.8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to 
the final Establishment of the Reform- 
ation. 2 vols. 8vo. 216. 

M'Culloch's Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, aUt Historical, of 
Commerce, and Commercial Navi- 
gation. Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. New Edition. 8vo. price 50s. 
cloth; or 55s. half-russia. Supple- 
ment to the Edition published in 1859, 
containing the late Commercial Treaty 
with France, the New Indian Tariff, 
&c. price 2s. od. 

* M'Culloch's Dictionary, Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and 
principal Natural Objects in the World. 
With 8 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 68s. 

Maguire. — Borne ; its Ruler 

audits Institutions. ByJoHirFsAirois 
Maguibb, M.P. Second Edition, en- 
larged. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

. Natural Philosophy, in which the Ele- 
ments of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained. With 84 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained 
and illustrated. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. 

Marshman's life of General 

Havelock.— Memoirs of Major-General 
Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By John 
Clark Marshiiak. With Portrait, 
Map, and 2 Plans. 8vo.12s.6d. 

Marshman.— The life and Times 

of Carey. Marshman, and Ward : Em- 
bracing the History of the Serampore 
Mission. By Jomr Clark Marshkak. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 



MartineatL — Studies of Chris- 
tianity: A Series of Original Papers, 
now first collected, or New. By Jakbs 
Mabtutbau. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Martineau. — Endeavours after 

the Christian Life: Discourses. By 
Jambs Martineau, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. each. 

Martineau. — Hymns for the 

Christian Church and Home. Col- 
lected and editedby James Martineau. 
Eleventh Edition, 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth, 
or 5s. calf ; Fifth Edition, 32mo. Is. 4d. 
cloth, or Is. 8d. roan ; an Edition in 
18mo. price 2s. 10d. cloth. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies: Com- 
prising Essays chiefly religious and 
controversial. By Jambs Mabthtbau. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Maunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury : A new and popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres; including all Branches of 
Science, and every subject connected 
with Literature and Art. Thoroughly 
revised Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions. Fcp.8vo.10s. 

Maunder's Biographical Trea- 
sury ; consisting©? Memoirs, Sketches, 
and brief Notices of above 12,000 Emi- 
nent Persons of All Ages and Nations, 
from the Earliest Period of History : 
Forming a complete Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Eleventh Edition, 
corrected and extended. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 



Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, a Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a 
Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. 
New Edition, reconstructed by B. B. 
Woodward, B.A.; assisted by J. 
Morris, Solicitor, and W. Hughes, 
F.R-.G.S. Fcp.8vo.10s. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural 
History; or, a Popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature: In which the 
Zoological Characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the different Classes, Genera, 
and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illus- 
trative of the Habits, Instincts, and 
General Economy of the Animal King- 
dom. WithOOOWoodcuts. Fcp. 10s. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Maunder^ Historical Treasury ; i 

ramp-rising ft Gou&ml TiYtTodar+ory ! 
Outline of Universal HisU>ry T Ancient 
and MtuJOT, and a Series* of Separate 
Histories of every iiriiielpal LV-ition 
that evists; their Rise. ProgrMS^ and 
Assent Conditioni the Moral nnd social 
Oiai-ii titer uf their repetitive Inhabi- 
tants, their Ho%ion, Manners, and 
GiutmrH. Ac. New Edil-ion. camfuOy 
revi*o*l tkruujzhout; with h new Ihtdbx 
now first added. Feu. avo. 10a, 

Maunder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical. Btttimtd, r e, 

and Pdlilii-al ; euiituiiLhiK a succinct Ac- 
eoiuil i.'f Every Country in the World: 
PlBCt'd. I i 'Vim Intro Limitary ue 
of iho History of 'ivnzrnvtiy : >i Fami- 
liar Inquiry Into the YJirtotlei at Race 
and Language exliiMUtd by dinvrent 
Nations; an&aVl&w of the Relations 
of Ge<«rm>hy to Astronomy mid the 
Physical Sciatices, Nliw Edition, care- 
full* revised throughout: with the 
Statistic* throughout f.ho volume 
brought, In every instance, up to the 
latent date of Information. With 7 
Mapa and IS SteA PlaU'G. Fcp. Bvo. 
prke 10b. 

Merivale (Miss). — Christian 

Records : A Short History of Apostolic 
Age. By Louisa A. Meeiyalb. Fcp. 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Merivale. — The Fall of the 



Roman Republic : A Short History of 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. 
By Rev. & Mbbivalb. 12mo.7s.6d. 

Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the 
Rev. Chables Mbkivalb, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. with Maps :— 

Vols. I. and II. comprising the History to 
the Fall of Julius Cmmr. Second Edition, 38s. 

Vol. III. to the Establishment of the Mon- 
archy by Augustus. Second Edition 14s. 

Vols. IV. and V. from. Augustusio Claudius, 
B.C. 27 to aj>. 64 32s. 

Vol. VI. from the Reign of Nero, *.D. 51, to 
the Fall of Jerusalem, a,j>. 70 16s. 

Miles.— The Horse's Foot and 

How to Keep it Sound. Ekfhth Edition; 
with an Appendix on Shoeing in general, 
and Hunters in particular. 12 Plates 
and 12 Woodcuts. By W. Milbs, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Miles's Plain Treatise on Horse- 
Shoeing. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
SecondTEdition. Post8vo.2s. 



Minturn.—- From New York to 

Delhi by way of Rio de Janeiro, Aus- 
tralia, and China. By Robbbt B. 
If iktubit, Jun. With coloured Route- 
Map of India. Post8vo.7t.6d. 

Thomas Moore's Memoirs, Jour- 
nal, and Correspondence. New Edi- 
tion for the People, with 8 Portraits 
and 2 Vignettes on Steel. Edited and 
abridged from the First Edition by the 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 
M.P. Uniform with the People'e Edi- 
tion of Moore's Poetical Works. Square 
crown 8vo. 12s. 6d» cloth, gilt edges. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works : 

Comprising the Author's Autobiogra- 

Jhical Prefaces, latest Corrections, and 
Totes. Vario* Editions of the sepa- 
rate Poems and complete Poetical 
Works, as follows s— 

s. d. 
LALLA ROOKH, fcp. f to. with Wood- 
cat Illustrations by Tsnmibl. 21 

L ALLA ROOKH, 32mo. ruby type . . . . 1 
LALLA ROOKH. 16mo. Vignette .... 2 6 
LALLA ROOKH, square crown 8vo. 

P'-*'*- ,.„, 15 

IR MELODIES, :i2mt>, ratiy 1jps,, 1 

IR slRLODSES, IGmn, VigtirUt ..26' 

IRIS!1 MELOnJES p s.iunxE crown &to. 
Pistes ....„.„„. ......... ,,..,-.- 21 

IRISH MELODIES, itfmtrj ted by Jtlac- 

Llili H Mpet -iojiJStd,. ..♦. . . - . ,t ■ - ■ ■ ■ 81 6 
SON HA, R\LLAD3 S and SACRED 

$u ING^ 32rao. mi -s tjp« 2 8 

SONGS* BALLADS, m4 HACKED 

{soicas, idmci. Vk^nrtn ,■ * 

PC : AL WO Rft\ Ptqple'a Edition, 

POETIC AZORES, Cabinet Edition, 
irhV[»ts.rB*'h, «..._.,,. ; ,- ». 8 6 

POETICAL tt'OHKS, Tm*ll*f'S Edl- 
tLi'ii f ' , M | v>n Hto. 12 6 

POETICAL WORKS, Llbrari 1 Edition, 
medium tvo 21 

SELECTIONS, "POETRY mA FIC- 
TUJtKS from THOMAS MOO RE./' 
frp 4 to. WwhI Engraving 21 

MOORE'S EPICUREAN, 1«jr*j. Vig- 
nette 5 

EcUHom printed with the Mueic. 

IRISH MELODIES, People's Edition, 

small 4to 12 

IRISH MELODIES, imperial 8to. small 

music site 31 6 

HARMONISED AIRS from IRISH 

MELODIES, imperial 8ro 15 

NATIONAL AIRS, People's Edition, 

small 4to 12 

NATIONAL AIRS, imperial 8ro. small 

music size 31 6 

SACRED SONGS and SONGS from 

SCRIPTURE, imperial Bto 18 

No Edition of Thomas Moore's Poetical 
Works can be>published complete except 
by Messrs. Longman and Co. 
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Mollhausen's Diary of a Jour- 
ney from the Mississippi to the Coasts 
of the Pacific, with a United States 
Government Expedition. With an In- 
troduction by Baron Humboldt; Map 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morals. By Gnoses 
Moorb, M.D. Fcp.8vo.6s. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By G. Moose, 
M.D. Fcp.8vo.6e. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. 
. By Gsosas Moorb, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 

James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works : Collective Edition ; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth ; morocco, 21s.— Or, in 4 
vols. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 14s. 

Morell. — Elements of Psycho- 
logy : Past I., containing the Analysis 
or the Intellectual Powers. By J. D. 
Mobbll, ALA., One of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Post 8vo.7s. 6d. 

Morning Clouds. By the Author 

of The Afternoon of Life. Second Edi- 
tion, revised throughout. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Morton's Agricultural Hand- 
books. — Handbook of Dairy Hus- 
bandry : Comprising Dairy Statistics ; 
Food of the Cow; Mi&; Butter; 
Cheese; General Management; Cal- 
endar of Daily Dairy Operations ; Ap- 
pendix on Cheese-making; and Index. 
By Johit Chalmbbs Mosxoir. 16mo. 
ls.6d. 

Handbook of Fash Labottb, 
Steam, Horse, and Water Power, 
nearly ready, 

Morton.— The Resources of Es- 
tates : A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvement and General Manage- 
ment of Landed Property. By Jomc 
Lockhabt Morton. With 25 Litho- 
graphic Illustrations. Boyal8vo.Sls.6d. 

Moseley.— Astro-Theology. By 
the Rev. Hbkby Mosblby, M.A., 
F.R.S., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 



Moseley's Mechanical Principles 

of Engineering and Architecture. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged; with numerous 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late 

Colonel Abmibb Mototaiit, Ad- 
jutant-General of H. M. Forces in 
India. Edited by Mrs. Mouktaik. 
Second Edition, Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Mure.— A Critical History of the 

Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By William: Mubb, of 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. price 
S6s.; Vol. IV. 15s. j and Vol. V. 18s. 

Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geo- 
graphy, comprising a complete Descrip- 
tion of the Earth : Exhibiting its Rela- 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies, its Phy- 
sical Structure, the Natural History of 
each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil 
and Social State of All Nations. Second 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo.60s. 

Neale.— The Closing Scene; or, 

Christianity and Infidelity contrasted 
in the Last Hours of Remarkable Per- 
sons. By the Rev. Ebsklne Neale, 
MJL 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 6s. each. 

Newman.- The Scope and Na- 
ture of University Education. By 
Jottir Hehsy Newk ah, D.D., of the 
Oratory. Second Edition. Fcp.8vo.6s. 

By the game Author, fcp. Boo. 6$. each, 

LECTURES and ESSAYS on UNI- 
VERSITY SUBJECTS. 

The OFFICE and WORK of UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

Ogilvie.— The Master-Builder's 

Plan: or, the Principles of Organio 
Architecture as indicated in the Typi- 
cal Forms of Animals. By Geobgb 
Ogilvie, M.D. Post 8vo. with 72 Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. 6d. 

Osborn.— The Discovery of the 

North-West Passage by H.M.S. Inves- 
tigator, Captain R. M'Clitsb, 1860-1854. 
Edited by Captain Shbbabd Osbobn, 
C.B. Third Edition; with Portrait, 
Chart, and Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of the Invertebrate Animals. 
Second Edition, with 285 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 21s. 
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KIW WORKS ASJ> KBW XDITI0V8 



Professor Owen's Lectured on I Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. 

the Comparative Anatomy and i Phy- By Jomr Fetllew, M.A., F.R.S., 

Biology of the Vertebrate Animals. F.G.S.,&c. Fourth Edition, corrected; 

Vol.I.8vo.14s. *" - — - -_ «-- - 



Palleske's Life of Schiller. 
Translated by Lady Wallacb. De- 
dicated by permission to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 2 vols, post 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 24s. ' 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the 

Arctic Navigator. By his Son, the 
Rev. E. Pabby, M. A. Seventh Edition ; 
with a Portrait and coloured Chart of 
the Xorth-West Passage. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers: a 

Series of Excursions by Members of 
the Alpine Club. Edited by John- 
Ball, M.R.I.A., F.L.S., President. 
Traveller's Edition (the Fifth), com- 
prising all the Mountain Expeditions 
and the Maps, printed in a condensed 
form for the Pool 
16mo. 5s. 6d, 



Pocket or Knapsack. 



The Fourth Edition of Peaks.Passes, 
and Glaciers, with 8 coloured Illus- 
trations and many Woodcuts, may still 
be had, price 21s. Also the Eight 
Swibs Maps, accompanied by a Table 
of the Heights of Mountains, 3s. 6d. 

Peel.— Sketch of the Life and 

Character of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Lawbbbcb 
Para. Post 8to. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Pereixa's Elements of Kate- 

ria Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
Edition, enlarged and unproved from 
the Author's Materials by A. S. Tay- 
lob, MJX, and G. 0. Bass, M.D. 
Vol. I. 8vo. «8s. ; Vol. II. Part 1. 2ls. ; 
Vol. II. Part II. 26s. 

Dr. Pereira's Lectures on Polar- 
ised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope. 2d Edition, enlarged 
from the Anchor's Materials by Rev. 
B. Powsll, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. Woodcuts, 
price 7s. 

PeschePs Elements of Physics. 
Traaalated from the German, with 
Notes, by E. Wmw. With Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. 3 vote. fcp. 8vo. 21*. 

Phillips's Elementary Introduc- 
tion to Mineralogy. A New Edttfcw, 
with extensive Afterations and Addi- 

„,F.G.S. With 
Post 8vo. 18s. 



ttsns, bylgr J7BBOOKB. F.RJS^FXJ.S^ 
and W.H. Millbb, mZL, 
numerous Woodcuts, 



Piesse's Laboratory of Chymical 
Wonders: A Scientific Melange in- 
tended for the Instruction and Enter- 
tainment of Young People. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Illustrations. [.Just ready. 

Piesse's Chymical, Natural, and 

Physical Magic, for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of Juveniles during 
the Holiday Vacation : with 30 Wood- 
cuts and Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Piesse's Art of Perfumery, and 

Methods of Obtaining the Odours of 
Plants; with Instructions for the Ma- 
nufacture of Peifumes for the Hand- 
kerchief, Scented Powders. Odorous 
Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, Cos- 
metiques, Perfumed Soap, Ac. ; and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers. 
Artificial Fruit Essences, &c. Second 
Edition; Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Plosri.— AutoMography,Letters, 

and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thraie), Author of Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson. Edited, with Notes and some 
account of her Life and Writings, by 
A. Hatwabd, Esq., Q.C. With a 
Portrait of Mrs. PiozriL and an engrav- 
ing from a Picture by Hogarth. 

Pitt.— How to Brew Good Beer : 
A complete Guide to the Art of Brew- 
ing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown 
Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. To 
which are added Practical Instructions 
for Making Malt. By Johk Pitt. 
Fcp. 8vo. 4s. Od. 

Ptrteft— fiistory of the Knights 

of Malta, or the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem- ByJttMO- 
Whitwobth Pobtbb, B.E. With i 
Illustrations. 



WhITWOBTH POBTBB, B.E. 

2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 



Powell.— Essays on the Spmt ef 

the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity 
of Worlds, and the PhiKophy of Crea- 
tion. By the Rev. Babbit PowmJ. 
MJw&e; aownaTO.W0odoatft.12s.6d. 

Powell. — Christianity without 

Judaism: A Second Series cf Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and ofNatnre. 
By the Bev. Bass* Powbxl, MJu &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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PowelL— The Order of Nature 

considered in reference to the Claim* of 
Revelation t A Third Series of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. Bjunut Powbli* Hi. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Power. — Virginia's Hand: a 
Poem. By Maksuebixe A. Powra. 
Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Pycroft— The Collegian's Guide; 

or, Recollections of College Bays : Set- 
ting forth the Advantages and Temp- 
tations of a University Education. By 
theBev.J.PxoBOTX^B.A. Fcp.8ro.6s. 

Pycroft's Course of English 

Beading; or, How and What to Read: 
Adapted to every taste and capacity. 
With Literary Anecdotes. Fcp. 8Vo.es. 

Pycroffs Cricket-Field ; or, the 

Science and History of the Game of 
Cricket. Third Edition; Plates and 

Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Quatrefage*' Bamhlee of a Na- 
turalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. Translated by E. C. Otis'. 
2vois.poiBt8fiO.15e. 

Thomas Battue's Journal from 

1831 to 1817: Comprising Remini- 
scences of Social and Political Life 



in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. New Edition, complete in 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 

Bamsay— The Old Glaciers of 

North Wales and Switzerland. By A. 
C. Ramsey, F.RA and as. With 
Map and 14 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. 



Bxch's Dictionary of Bonan and 

Greek Antiquities, with nearly 2,000 
Woodcuts representing Objects from 
the Antique. Forming an Illustrated 
Companion to the Latin Dictionary and 
Greek Lexicon. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. 12a. 6d. 

Horsemanship; or, the Art of 

RWfwg and Managi n g a ff<y f adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies ana Gentle- 
men on the Road and in the Field : 
With Instructions for Breaking-iaCetts 
and Toung Horses. By Captain Rich- 
ABB80Y,, Jateof the 4th Light Dragoons. 
With o Plates. Square crown 8vo» 14s. 



Riddle's Household Prayers for 

Four Weeks : With additional Prayers i 
for Special Oecasions. To which is 
appended a Course of Scripture Read- 
ing for Every Day in the Year. Second ' 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Biddle's Complete Latin-English , 

and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. kewBdi- 
Won, revised and corrected. 8vo.21s. 

Biddle's Diamond Latin-English 

Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning. 
Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. Royal 82mo. 4s. 

Biddle's Copious and Critisal 

Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latm Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Fteund. Post4to.JOs.ai. 

Bivers's Bose- Amateur's Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fine leading variety of Roses, regu- 
larly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies • their History and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition. Fop. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Dr. £. Bobinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment. ' A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. 18s. 

Mr. Henry Sogers** Essays se- 
lected from Contributions to the Edin* 
burgh Review. Second Edition, with 
Additions. 8 vols. ftp. 8vo. 21s. 

Samuel Rogers's Recollections 
of Personal and Conversational Inter- 
course with Fox, Burke, Grattan, Per- 
son, HorneTooke, Talleyrand, Ersldne. 
Scott, Lord Grenville, and the Duke of 
Wellington. Seoend Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 5s. 

Br. Bogetfs Thesaurus of Bug- i 

Hsh Words and Phrases classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. Ninth Edition, revised 
and improved. Crown 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

Ronalds** Fly-Fisher's Bntomo- 

lqgy: With coloured Representation 
«T the Natural and Artificial Insects, 
and a few Observations and Xnstrac- 
tions on Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
Fifth Edition; with 20 uewHSotoured 
Plates. 8vo. 14s. 
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NEW WOBXS AMD NEW EDITIONS 



Eowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outline* of Debates, 
and Questions lor Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of 



ample References to the bes 
Information. Fcp.8ro.6s. 



Dr. C. W. Russell's Life of Cardi- 
nal Mezcomnti : With an Introductory 
Memoir of eminent Linguists, Ancient 
and Modern. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. 8vo.l2s. 

SchimmelPenninck (Mrs.) — 

Life of Mary Anne SchimmelPenninck. 
Edited by her relation, Cksistiaka. C. 
Haxkih. Fourth Edition, carefully 
revised throughout; with a few Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SchimuielPenninck's (Mrs.) Se- 
lect Memoirs of Port Royal. Fifth 
Edition, revised, Ac. by C. C. HAjnmr. 
8 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

SehimxnelPenninek's (Mrs.) Prin- 
ciples of Beauty ; with an Essay on the 
Temperaments, and Thoughts on Gre- 
cian and Gothic Architecture. Edited 
by C. C. Hxkxik. With 12 coloured 
Illustrations in Facsimile of Original 
Designs by Mrs, SchimmelPenninck. 
price 12s. ed. 

SchimmelPenninck'* (Mrs.) Sa- 
cred Musings on Manifestations of God 
to the Soul of Man ; with Thoughts on 
the Destiny of Woman, and other sub- 
jects. Edited by C. C. Hawbut ; with 
Preface by the Rev. Dr. Baylbb. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. L. Schmita's History of 

Greece, mainly based upon Bishop Thirl- 
wall's History. Fifth Edition, with 
Nine new Supplementary Chapters on 
the Civilisation, Religion, Literature, 
and Arts of the Ancient Greeks, con- 
tributed by C. H. Watsok, M.A. Trin. 
Coll. Camb. ; also a Map of Athens and 
137 Woodcuts designed by G. Scharf, 
Jun.,F.SjL 12mo.7s.6d. 

Scoffern (Dr.)— Projectile Wea- 
pons of War and Explosive Compounds. 
By J. Sooffbbit, M.B. Lond. 4th 
Edition. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 9s. 6d. 

Senior.*— Journal kept in Turkey 
and Greece in the Autumn of 1867 and 
the beginning of 1868. By Nassau W. 
Sbbiob, Esq. With 2 Maps and 2 
Views. Post 8vo. 12s. 



Seweli (Miss).— New Edition of 

the Tales and Stories of the Author of 
Amy Herbert, in 9 vols, crown 8vo. 
price £1. 10s. cloth ; or each work com- 
plete in one volume, separately, as fol- 
lows :— 

AMY HERBERT 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE 2s. 6d. 

The EARL'S DAUGHTER . . 2s. 6d. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. . 2s. 6d. 

CLRVEHALL Ss. 6d. 

IVORS, or the Two Cousins 3s. 6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON ....3s. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ..5s. Od. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ..4s. 6d. 

Alto by the Author of Amy Herbert. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. 

New Edition. Fcp.8vo,5s. 

Ursula : A Tale of English 

Country Life. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

History of the Early Church: 

from the First Preaching of the Gospel 
to the Council of Kicea, 18mo.4s.6d, 

Self-Examination before Confir- 
mation : With Devotions and Direc- 
tions lor Confirmation-Day. 32moJs4d. 

Readings for a Month prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from 
the Works of Writers of the Early and 
of the English Church. Fcp.8vo.4s. 

Readings for every Say in Lent : 

Complied from the Writings of Bishop 

JXBBKY TlXXOB. Fcp. 8VO. 5s. 



Bowdler's Family Shakspeare: 

In which nothing is added to the Ori- 
ginal Text ; but those words and ex- 
pressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud. Illus- 
trated with 88 Woodcut Vignettes. 
Library Edition, in One Volume, 
medium 8vo. price 21s. ; Pocket Edi- 
tion, in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 5s. each; 
each Play separately, price Is. 

Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands and narrow Seas : Com- 
prising concise Descriptions of about 
80,000 Places, Seats, Natural Features, 
and Objects of Note, founded on the 
best authorities. 2 vols. 8vo. £2. Ms. 
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Sheew—Life of Sir Martin Archer 

Shee, President of the Royal Academy, 
F.R.S., D.C.L. By his Son, Martin 
Ahchkr Shbb, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 

218. 

Short Whist ; its Rise, Progress, 

and Laws : With Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, 
Ecartf, Cribbage, Backgammon. By 
Major A. NewEdition; with Precepts 
for Ty roe, by Mrs. B. Fcp.8vo.8s. 

Simpkinson. — The Washing- 
tons : a Tale of an English Country 
Parish in the Seventeenth Century. 
By the Rev. J. N. Simpkusoh. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Simpson.— Handbook of Dining; 

or, How to Dine, theoretically t philo- 
sophically, and historically considered : 
Based driefly upon thePftystofcvie du 
Go4t of Brillat-Savarin. By Lsohabd 
Francis Simfsoh, M.R.S.L. Fop. 
8vo. 5s. 

Sir Soger Be Coverley. From 

the Spectator. With Notes and Illus- 
trations, by W. Hehky Wills ; and 12 
Wood Engravings from Designs by F. 
Taylbb. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; or 21s. 
in morocco by Hayday. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amy Herbert, The Old 



Man 9 * Home, and Hawkttone, 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. 



Fcp. 



Sleigh.— Personal Wrongs and 
Legal Remedies. By W. Campbell 
Slbigh, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smecs Elements of Electro- 

Metallurgy. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (G.) —History of Wes- 
leyan Methodism. By Gbobgb Smith, 
F.A.S., Author at Sacred Annate, Ac. 
Vol. I. Wesley and hie Time*: Vol. II. 
The Middle Age of Metkodkm, from 
1TW. to 1816. Crown 8vo. 10s. ©a. each. 

Smith (J.)— The Voyage and 

Shipwreck of St. Paul: With Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients, By Jambs Smith, 
F.R.S. With Charts, Views, and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6a. 



The Wit and Wisdom of the 

Rev. Sydney Smith : a Selection of the 
most memorable Passages in his Writ- 
ings and Conversation. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. By his Daughter, Lady Hol- 
land. With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. Austih. New 
Edition. 2vols.8vo.28s. 

The Sov. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works : Including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Four Editions: — 

1. A LzsaAmr Emtio* (the Fourth), ia I 
▼ole. 8ro. with Portrait, 36e. 

1. Complete In One Toluhb, with Por- 
trait and Tignette. Square crown 6ro. 
tit. cloth ; or SO*, bound in calf. 

S. Another Nxw Edition, in % role. fcp. 
8ro.21s. 

4. The People's Edition, in 2 toIs. crown 
8vo. price St. cloth. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution ia 
the Years 1804 to 1808. Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow.— -Two Years 1 Cruise off 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate : A 
Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. 
By W. Pabkbb Show. With Charts 
and Illustrations. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

Bobert Sonthey's Complete Poet- 
ical Works: containing all the Author's 
last Introductions and Notes. Com- 
plete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; 42s. 
bound in morocco. Or in 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Portrait andl9 Vignettes, 36*. 

Sonthey's Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Wabzbs, B.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Sonthey's Life of Wesley; and 
Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
Southby, MJL. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Spencer.— Essays, Scientific, Po- 
litical, and Speculative. ByHXBBSBT 
Spbhcbb, Author of Social Statice. 
Reprinted chiefly from Quarterly Re- 
viewy. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Spencer. — The Principles of 
Psychology. By Hbbbbbi Spxhcxb, 
AxitiiOTtf Social Static*. 8ro.l6s. 
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Spitta.— Lyra Bemestica : Chris- 
tian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the Paattay and Harp 
of C. J. P. Sputa. By Rxchasd 
Massib. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 
pries 4s. 6d. 

Sir James Stephen'! Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Biography. 4fh Edition, 
complete in One volume; with Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author by 
his Son. 8vo. 14s. 

Sir J. Stephen's Lectures on the 

History of France. Third Edition. 2 
vols. 8ro. 24s. 

Stonehenge.— The Dog in Health 

and Disease : Comprising the various 
Modes of Breaking and using him for 
Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, Ac. : and 
including the Points or Characteristics 
of Toy Dogs. BySTOifBffaNaB. with 
about 70 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 

Stenehenge's Work on the Grey- 
hound : Being a Treatise on the Art of 
Breeding. Rearing, and Training Grey- 
hounds for Public • Running; their 
Diseases and Treatment : Containing 
also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Deci- 
sion of Coursee. Wfth Frontispiece and 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Stow's Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Normal Semi- 
nary for preparing Schoolmasters and 
Governesses. EteventhUditton : Plates 
and Woodcuts. PostSvo. 6s. 6a. 

Strickland— Lives of theffroe&s 

of England. By Agnes Strickland. 
Dedicated, by express ffersrieaioa, to 
Her Majesty. Embellished with Por- 
traits of every Queen, -engraved from 
the most authentic sources. Complete 
in 8 vols, post 8vo, 7s. Od. each. 

Tate on tho*Strength of Mate- 
rials ; containing various original and 
useful Formula?, specially applied to 
Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron and 
Cast Iron Beams, &c. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An'AMWdst 

Histories! a and 



Tennent.— Oeylon 

of the Island, 



Topographical r with. Copious Notices 
of its Natural History, AmMqprtfest and 
Productions. Illustrated by SiMaps, 
17 Plans and Charts, and 90 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. By Sir J. Bkbbmqt 
Tmrrarx, K.G.&. LL.D.. fto. F&h 
Edttton. 2 vols. Svo. price 80s. 



Bishop TttrlwalTs BUtory of 



w ™,. Library Edition: with Maps. 
8 vols. 8vo. £3.— An Edition in 8 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 28s. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited hy 
Bomojt €our*r, Esq. filasteated 
with 77 fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the Etching 
Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 
or 98s. bound in morocco. 

The Bev. Br. Thomson's Outline 

of the Necessary Laws of Thought: A 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. 
6th Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and 
Five per Cent., from One Pound to 
Ten Thousand, and from 1 to 866 Days, 
in a regular progression of single Days ; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, 
from One to Twelve Months, and from 
One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchange, Time, and 
Discounts. 17th Edition, revised and 
stereotyped. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbnm 
Sempiternum. ByJ.TAYLOB. Being 
an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. Reprinted 
from the Edition of MBS. 64mo.ls.6d. 

Todd (Br.)— The Cyclopaedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology. Edited by 
Robert B, Todd, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Now complete in 5 vols. 8vo. pp. 5,850, 
with 2,853 Woodcuts, £6. 6s. cloth. 

Tooke.— History of Prises, and 

of the State of the Circulation, during 
the Nine Years from 1848 to 1866 inclu- 
sive. Forming Vols. V. and VI. of 
Tooke's Historv Of Prfcet ; with full 
Index to the whole work. By Thomas 
Tooeb, F.R.S. and William Nxw- 
habch. 2 vols, 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Trerelyan (Sir <J.) — Original 
Papers illustrating the History of the 
Application of the Roman Alphabet to 
the languages of India. Edited by 
Monibb WttMAira, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Trollope.— The 'Warden, a Tf ovel. 

By AKTHOBTf TBDI.LOM. New and. 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo.Ss. 68. 



Trollop*** Barehoster 

a Sequel to Tk* Warden. 



Volume. Crown 



Towers, 

New and 
Edition, complete in. One 
ownSvov**, 
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The Traveller's Library: A Col- 

lection of original Worts well adapted tor 
Traveller* and Emigrant*, for School-room 
Libraries, the Libraries of Mechanics* In- 
stituUons, Young Men's Libraries, the 
Libraries of Ships, and similar purposes. 
The separate rolumes are suited for School 
Frizes, Presents to Young People, and for 
general instruction and entertainment. 
The 8eries comprises fourteen of the most 
popular of Lord Macanlay's Essays, and 
his Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. 
The department of Travels contains some 
account of eight of the principal countries of 
Europe, as well as travels in four districts 
Of Africa, in four of America, and in three of 
Asia. Madame Pfeiffer's First Journey 
round the World is included ; and a general 
account of the Australian (Monies. In Bio- 
graphy and History will be found Lord Ma- 
caulay's Biographical Sketches of Warren 
Hastings, aire, Pitt, Walpole, Bacon, and 
others; besides Memoirs of Wellington, Tu- 
rtnne, F. Arago, &c. ; an Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Thomas Fuller, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings, by Mr. Henry 
Rogers; and a history of the Leipsic Cam- 
paign, by Mr. Gleig,— which is the only 
separate account of this remarkable cnm- 
psign. Works ofFictSon did not totn* *ilhin 
the fiUn of the Traveller's Lma*.M ; but 
th* €»H t tr*<tmii qfu Working Mfltt, foySou- 
Teitrc, winch k indeed ■, flctUro founded on 
fact, ha.* fc*eq included, ftnd has been read 
*ilh ulu-uj] Iqlerret by many of the work- 
ing cUih fur whose use it Is cepecLallj re- 
eammenilpi]. Dajiias' l s *tqrj uf the Itnittt- 
d'Armtt, thflujih Lb form a w«fc of Action, 
flvm » ftiikknn picture nf ah fp^ude In the 
hJ»t«ry of EtttMi*. Amnngtt thr- wctrhs on 



Iclence 43*1 NftLuial PhLloenphT. b general 
riew or Oreatinn Is embwIiH in Dr, Kemp's 
Natural Htstttry vf i'ftatum a icd in bis 
ffkdiAiftofLi p/ /Wrffurf rrtnsrkfthle facts in 
naturaC hlmtory in CQllrrtnl. Dr. Wdson 
bu netributrd ■ pofmlaj: scconnt at the 
Jfrffrir T*l*spaphi In Mir rtilnmes on the 
Coat- Fluids, and on the Tin ItiJ Other 
H inter tlfotrioti of Girmcall, in *'*rn an 
account of the mineral wrallh of Cagl^nd. 
the huUlt and muLDen of the inim-rtj una 
the scpnery of Uie mrronnding stnanlr-y. It 
only remain.* to add, that among the llis- 
ceU*neoTt» Works arc a Sefcction of the hest 
Writings of l hi- he v . jj vdn ev Smith ; Lard 
C*rlMr~s i**r<rri dJlfll jMcfrfMrt ; sn ic- 
cuunx 0' Afonrlofti-Tni, by tht UL W. J. 
Cflmybetrt; an eapoijlion of JtaiVir.Ty tm- 
nft^eirient and mlaFiianftgcment by Mr. H|r- 
tiert Spencer; an B^vusit nf foe Origin and 
Practice of Printing by Mr. Start j and an 
account of toinW, uj Mr. M.'CuLlochrf-^-To 
be W, in rnm/^te 5«fi Piily, at £9. 9s. per 
Set, bound 1 in cloth and lettered, 

ASP !Tfi» Traveller* t Library may afro 
be had as originally issued in 102 parts, 
Is. each, forming 50 vols. 2s. 6d. each ; or 



any separate parts or volumes. 



Sharon Turner's History of the 

Anglo-Saxons, from the I artiest Period 
to the Norman Conquest. 3 vol*. 86s. 

Br. Turton's Manual of the land 

and Fresh-Water Shells of Ureal 
Britain : With Figures of each of the 
kinds. New Edition, with Additions 
byDr.J.E.GBAY.F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
with 12 coloured Plates, 15s. 

Twisden. — Elementary Ex- 
amples in Practical Mechanics, com- 
prising copious Explanations and 
Proofs of tiie Fundamental Proposi- 
tions. By the Rev. John F. Twisdkk, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Staff College. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufacture^ and Mines : Containing 
a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. New Edition, chiefly 
rewritten and greatly enlarged ; with 
nearly 2,000 Woodcuts. Edited by 
Robeet Httht, F.R.S., F.8.S., Keeper 
of Mining Records. 3 vols. 8vo. £4. 

Watford.— The ftandybooik of 

the Civil Service. By Edwabd Wal- 

pobd, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 

College, Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

" TTERE is the very book which aspirants to 

H Government situations are in search of. 

It explains the whole system from principles 

to details. One objection to it may be that it 

tends to open for the candidate a road rather 

too royal." AtwCHmvu. 

War burton. — Hunting Bongs 

and Miscellaneous Verses. By R. E. 
EemtTOK Wa&bubtox. Sexond Edi- 
tion, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Waterton's Essays on natural 

History, chiefly Ornithology : With 
Autobiography of the Author, Three 
SuaiBS : with Portrait and 2 vignettes. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 16s. 

Webb.— -Celestial Objects Jftr 
Common Telescopes. By the Hev. 
T. W. Wbbb, M.A\, F.rJLs. With 
Map of the Moon, and Woodettts. 
16mo. 7s. 

Webster and Farfees's Eneyelo- 

ps?'1Tn of Pomestk' Ecortdmy; efjm- 
prj i . ■-.). :h subjects Oi ure mont im- 
mediately coniifriAifiil with Ucnue- 
kenotg : viz. The CoHHtrnction flf J>> 
m< ^,witbthfl5lDcieaQfWnTm- 

int, VeuUluiiiu;, mi J Lighting them— 
A TleniTipUoii oTUtfl Tarinua ArtSrtes nf 
Foni1turc T wli.ti. the Nntura of their 
Mi ■■•.■inls— Duties of Bervaois-At. 
With nearly 1 ,0041 Wooci cuts. Bvty. 50a. 
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HEW WORKS PUBU8HED BY LONGMAN AND CO. 



Weld.— Two Months in the 

Highland* , Orcadia, and Skye. By 
Chablbs Kichahd W«i.D, Barrister- 
at-Law. With 4 Illustrations in 
Chromo-lithography and 4 Woodcuts 
from Sketches by Mr. Gbobgb Bab- 
vaxd and the Author. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Weld's Pyrenees, West and 

East. With 8 Illustrations in Chromo- 
xylography. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Weld's Vacation Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 10s. 6d. 

Weld's Vacations in Ireland. 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Charles West's Lectures on 
the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised 
throughout; with numerous additional 
Cases, and a copious Ixdbx. 8vo. 14s. 

Br. Charles West on Horsing 

Sick Children : Containing Directions 
whloh may he found of service to all 
who have the Charge of the Young. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

White and Riddle. — A Latin- 
English Dictionary. By the Rev. J. T. 
Whims. M.A., of Corpus Chrlsti Col- 
lege, Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. 
Riddlb, M.A.. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Founded on the larger Dic- 
tionary of Freund, revised by himself. 
Royal 8vo. INeorly readp. 

Whiteside.— Italy in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By the Right Hon. 
Jambs Whitbsedb. M.P., LL.D. 
Third Edition, abridged and revised ; 
with a new Preface. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Wilkins.— Political Ballads of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, annotated. By W. Walkib 
WiLKnre. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

Willich's Popular Tables for 

ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Re- 
newal Fines. Ac. With numerous ad- 
ditional Tables— Chemical, Astronomi- 
cal, Trigonometrical, Common and 
Hyperbolic Logarithms ; Constants, 
Squares, Cubes, Roots, Reciprocals, 
As. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 



Wills.— "The Eagle's Nest" in 

the Valley of Sixt: a Summer Home 
among the Alps : Together with some 
Excursions among the Great Glaciers. 
By Altbbd Wills, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition, with 2 Maps and 12 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Wilmot.— Lord Brougham's Law 

Reforms; or, an Analytical Review 
of Lord Brougham's Acts and Bills 
from 1811 to the Present Time. By 
Sir John E. Eabulry-Wilmot, Bart., 
Recorder of Warwick. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 
stone's Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, in a series of Letters from a 
Fattier to his Daughter. 12mo. 6s. 6<L 

Wilson's Bryologia Britannica : 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland systematically arranged 
and described according to the Method 
of Bruch and ScMmper; with 61 illus- 
trative Plates. Being a New Edition, 
enlarged and altered, of the Muecolo- 
aia Britannica of Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8vo. 42s. ; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4. 4s. 

Yonge's New English-Greek 

Lexicon: Containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good autho- 
rity. Second Edition, Post 4to. 21s. 

Yonge's New Latin Oradns: 
Containing Every Word used by the 
Poets of j?ood authority. Forthe use of 



-»•««, Westminster, Winchester. Har- 
row, and Rugby Schools: King's Col- 
lege, London : and Marlborough Col- 
lege. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. 9s.; 
or, with Appbhdez of Epithet*. 12s. 

Yonatt's Work on the Horse: 

With a Treatise on Draught. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged by E. N. 
Gabbisl, M.R.C.S.. C.V.S. With nu- 
merous Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly 
from designs by W. Harvey. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Yonatt— The Dog. By William 
Touatt. A New Edition; with nume- 
rous Engravings, from Designs by W. 
Harvey. 8vo.6s. 

Znmpt's Grammar of the Latin 
Language. Translated and adapted for 
the use of English Students by Dr. L. 
Schmitz, F.K.8.E.: With numerous 
Additions and Corrections by the Au- 
thor and Translator. 8vo.l4s. 

tOetober 1860. 
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